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YHE future of the Times continues to be discussed on every 
‘1 side. We understand that a settlement has been reached 
in regard to the Northcliffe estate. This will afford general 
satisfaction. We beiieve that when Lord Northcliffe’s will is 
proved the position will be found to be that, instead of creating 
a trust to administer the Times, he left directions that an option 
to purchase his holding should be offered to Mr. John Walter, 
the head of the Walter family, the original owners of the Times. 
There have been many references in the Press to the Times’ 
articles of association and their bearing on possible sales of 
ordinary shares. That there is nothing in these articles to 
prevent effect being given to Lord Northcliffe’s directions is 
very clear. 





It seems a foregone conclusion that Mr. Walter will exercise 
his option and will become again the proprietor of the Z'imes. 
We are sure that the public will be relieved to know that this 
historic newspaper will return to its traditional owners rather 
than be thrown on the open market, as might have been necessary, 
with the possibility of its being acquired by unsuitable holders. 
A humorous feature of the situation is the large number of syndi- 
cates which are competing with each other for the purchase of 
a holding which does not appear to be available. 

The Greek retreat before the strong Turkish attack in Asia 
Minor has apparently become a débdcle. ‘The Greek Commander- 
in-Chief, General Hadjianestis, has been replaced by General 
Trikoupis. Reconnoitring parties of Turks have been seen only 
about thirteen miles from Smyrna, and the anxiety in that city 
is only too well justified. The National Bank of Smyrna has 
already taken the precaution of transferring its papers to Athens. 
The Greeks have lost Brussa, and the survivors of the Greek 
Northern Army will, it is hoped, be able to help in a concentra- 
tion for the defence of Smyrna. Turkish columns are said to 
have reached Odemish, south-east of Smyrna, and they thus 
threaten the retreat of the Greek troops west of Alashehr. 


The Turks have the satisfaction of being already within the 
zone awarded to the Greeks by the Treaty of Sévres. They 
have advanced appreciably over 100 miles since they started— 
& proof of the determination of their onslaught. It is reported 
that 10,000 Greeks have been captured. We do not, however, 
pay much attention to such figures. The Greek flight has been 
80 rapid that probably most of those who were not killed or 
wounded have escaped, though in a disorganized condition. 
We have written on the subject elsewhere, 





We trust that there may be truth in the statement of the 
Daily Express of Wednesday to the effect that there have been 
meetings of a powerful group of London bankers with a view to 
giving financial help to Austria. ‘It has been agreed to offer 
with the acquiescence of the Reparations Commission, a sum 
amounting to between £20,000,000 and £30,000,000, secured 
by Austria’s import revenues, and subject to a moratorium of 
five years on the indemnity.” We are assured that the bankers 
who have been discussing the position agree that Dr. Seipel, 
the Chancellor, was justified in his statement to the League of 
Nations at Geneva that Austria can give guarantees “ the 
value and stability of which are not disputed.” How ironical 
are the Fates! An obligation to pay an indemnity turns into 
a loan on easy terms from the conquerors to the conquered, 
and does so with everyone’s good will. 


The Daily Express of Wednesday contained an alarming 
communication from Mr. G. A. Evans, the editor of 
the Palestine News. According to him Palestine is on the 
brink of revolt. The return of the Arab Delegation to the 
Holy Land, disappointed and dissatisfied, has, he declares, 
“fanned a smouldering flame of resentment against the British 
policy in Palestine.” After alluding to the rising record of the 
murder of prominent Zionists in various parts of the Holy Land 
which followed the Moslem Conference at Nablus, he quotes 
the familiar figures of the 500,000 Moslems and 60,000 Christians 
among whom live only 60,000 Jews. Considering the prefer- 
ential treatment now given to the Jews, or, at any rate, believed 
by the Arabs to be given them, Mr. Evans asserts that ‘‘ we 
shall soon have an Arab rising on our hands.” His special 
ground for this belief is that the organ of Zionist opinion in 
Jerusalem is, according to him, advocating a policy of repression. 
“It is assumed that the British taxpayer will pay the cost of 
coercing the Arab people to the Balfour declaration.” But, 
he adds, coercion will not work. 


The stern methods of government inaugurated by Sir Herbert 
Samuel have not been effective. They have increased tho 
trouble. ‘The Press censorship is far more rigorous than it 
was in the time of the Turk. Arab editors who try to tell of 
the injustices of the Zionist immigration have been fined, 
arrested, and imprisoned.” But, he goes on, the Arab genius 
for intrigue has only been forced into other channels, “ The 
country is honeycombed with secret societies, plotting and 
planning, with dreams of a pan-Islamic empire from Mesopotamia 
to Arabia, and including Syria and Palestine.’ Mr. Evans 
ends by telling us that he has seen plastered on the walls of the 
Holy City seditious circulars sealed with the impress of a bloody 
hand entreating the Arabs to revolt, and then gives what to 
us appears the worst item in this budget of pessimism. “ The 
desert Bedouins of Trans-Jordania and the Hauran, who are 
well armed and have dozens of guns and plenty of ammunition 
left behind by the Turkish army, are only waiting until the time 
is ripe for the Arab revolt.”” There is only one way, Mr. Evans 
declares, to avert disaster, and that is to remember our pledge 
to the Arabs and to listen sympathetically to their grievances. 


After making all allowances in regard to the unconscious 
prejudices of Mr. Evans in favour of the Arabs, we are bound 
to say that his account of the matter is consistent with the 
admitted facts. Unfortunately at this moment revolt is a 
contagious disease. It is especially so in its most dangerous and 
sinister form—revolt by private murder. Unhappily, it was the 
British Government that set the fatal precedent. It has given 
the whole world the impression that if you want a change of 
policy murder is the most effective instrument. Our Irish 
system of first employing stern repression and thenof yielding— 
though no new factor had arisen, except an intensification of 
the murder trouble—has had the most disastrous effect. It 
has taught the would-be insurrectionary that the way to get 
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what he wants is to kill, not under the forms of warfare, but 
stealthily, in the dark, and with all the mechanism of the assassin. 


Because Arabs are, as a whole, uneducated, it must not be 
imagined that they do not watch the politics of Europe. Nablus 
was not above learning the lessons from Dublin and Cork. 
When the question was “ How are we to convince the British 
that they are doing us a terrible wrong by their present policy 
in Palestine?” we have no doubt the extremists answered : 
“There is only one way—kill as they kill in Ireland, and then 
the British will give up their repressive Zionist policy.” We 
will not say a word to encourage—though as many as possible 
to discourage—any people from adopting the horrible paradoxes 
of “ Killing no Murder.” We denounce the murder of Jews 
with as much vehemence and passion as the killing of Irish 
policemen or English soldiers. But acts will have their con- 
sequences, and we should be betraying our trust if we did not 
point them out. ‘On ne badine pas avec le meurtre.’ Our 
attitude or rather that of our Government towards the primal 
crime, the crime which dissolves Society, has had its inevitable 
efiect. The shot from behind the hedge goes home in all senses. 


The Times of Monday published the full text of the important 
circular issued by the Indian Government to the local Govern- 
ments about the recruiting of the all-India services. The 
circular when it was published nearly a fortnight ago in India 
was regarded alike by Indians and European officials as proof 
that the Government desired as soon as possible to bring Euro- 
pean recruiting to an end. It seems, however, that this is 
not necessarily the meaning of the O'Donnell Circular, as it is 
called. It sets forth the arguments both for and against an 
accelerated recruiting of Indians. Whatever bias it may 
have it is ambiguous in actual wording, just as the resolution 
of the Indian Legislative Assembly on which it was based was 
ambiguous. That resolution, though it suggested a drastic 
change, was worded with noticeable caution. 


Evidently it is not too late for consideration before any 
irreparable step is taken. In our judgment it is essential to 
make it plain that the British element in the Civil Service will 
be maintained. At present there is a disastrous feeling among 
Englishmen in India that they are not being supported as they 
used to be. Young Englishmen at the Universities at home 
formerly regarded admittance to the I.C.S. as one of the prizes 
among possible careers. Now service in India has become 
extremely unpopular. If this feeling is allowed to continue 
our hold upon India will relax rapidly and the Indians them- 
selves will suffer much more loss and injury than we shall, 


Now as regards the recruiting of Indians for all-India 
work. The training of Indians as Civil Servants should begin 
at the beginning and not at the end, or rather at the top. We 
mean that an Indian might have a fair chance of doing his 
work competently if he were employed locally and where his 
race or his creed did not provoke bitterness. But with racial 
and religious divisions in India what they are the task of any 
Indian who is responsible for all-Indian administration is dread- 
fully, we would say impossibly, difficult. ‘The most important 
functions of general administration must belong for a long time 
to come to Englishmen. Whether this is regrettable or not it 
is true. We have no symapthy with the fashionable craze for 
acting on an apparently generous or humane formula and being 
in practice cruel to the people who are supposed to benefit. 
To remove the hand that keeps India quiet would be, so far as 
one can see ahead, to consent to religious and racial oppression 
and strife that would at the best bring the progress of India 
to a standstill and at the worst hand her back to slaughter. 


Meanwhile, Lord Reading at the reopening of the Indian 
Legislatures has appealed to the Indian moderates to take their 
courage in both hands and oppose the extremists. He invites 
them by propaganda and education to help India as a whole to 
understand, to value, and to use her Constitutional opportunities. 
He emphasized the obviously equivocal state of the Indian 
mind during the past year and a-half. We have watched 
simultaneously moderates accepting responsibility and doing 
what they could to put into practice the new reform scheme 
and extremists offering every kind of impediment ; and yet the 
moderates have never denounced the extremists. Lord Reading 
did well to call attention to this matter, which is fundamental, 
but we could wish that his invitation had taken the form of a 
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much stronger warning. It is an axiom to the Western mind 
that if you want a policy to succeed you must discourage, by 
precept and example, every counter-policy which stands in the 
way. The Indian moderates do not seem in the least to under. 
stand this. They profess belief in the reforms, but they do little 
or nothing to secure adherence to them. They behave as though 
a thing can be and not be at the same time. 


The Canadian correspondent of the Times reported on Monday 
that the Canadian wheat crop of this year will probably give 
the wonderful yield of 371,000,000 bushels. The previous 
“record” was in the memorable harvest of 1915, but the 
estimate for this year is 10,000,000 bushels more. In the carly 
part of the summer the prospect was not very encouraging and 
the good news now is all the more pleasing. We congratulate 
Canada and her farmers. 


The Press has published interviews with Colonel House, 
who has been visiting Europe. He says that after examining 
the conditions in various European countries he has come to 
the conclusion that though they are bad they are not so bad 
as he had been led to believe. He finds a tendency to recovery 
and, in particular, he notices this tendency in Great Britain. 
An interesting point in his remarks was his advocacy of a treaty 
of guarantee for France. We are extremely glad that such 
a@ declaration should have come from Colonel House, who is a 
careful, independent and scrupulously fair thinker. 


Of course, it may be said that he is “ a Wilson man” and that 
he naturally tries to gather up and reassert that part of 
President Wilson’s policy which failed. But this would be 
doing much less than justice to Colonel House, who is not a 
man to say what he does not believe. Evidently he believes 
that French policy is chiefly animated by alarm. “ Remove 
the alarm,” he says in effect. “ Prove to France that she has 
no cause for it, and the affairs of Europe will become much 
easicr.” We are sure he is right. For our part, we think that 
the risk of a great war in Europe will be slight for a long 
time to come. For that very reason we ought to be the more 
ready to promise France protection against a danger which 
will probably not occur. 


Although there has been no particularly startling news from 
Treland during the week, what has been happening is all in the 
wrong direction. The Republicans have settled down to regular 
guerrilla warfare and are ambushing the Free State troops in 
every county in Southern Ireland. We wish that we could see 
signs of greater activity by the Free State troops, but the conduct 
of affairs seems to be in nerveless hands. Even Dublin itself 
is again being troubled by Irregulars. The Morning Post corre- 
spondent says that far too many of the Free State troops are 
concentrated at points where they can do little against the 
roaming Irregulars—at the Curragh, for example. It is not 
astonishing in these circumstances that there are rumours that 
the Free State leaders are contemplating a deal with the Repub- 
licans. We have always been afraid that this would happen, 
but we are unwilling to believe it until the evidence is definite. 
OF course, if it should happen, it would mean that there would 
be an attempt to violate the Free State Constitution, and the 
almost inevitable sequel, whether the British Government con- 
sented to this bad faith or not, would be that Northern Ireland 
would be attacked in order to force it into Republicanism. 


The exequaturs of the United States Consul and Vice- 
Consul at Newcastle have been withdrawn “as of August 29th.” 
About a month ago the Foreign Office notified the Department 
of State of its intentions, adducing evidence at the time to show 
that the Newcastle consulate had overstepped the bounds of 
official propriety by placing difficulties in the way of granting 
visas to those who wished to travel to the United States by 
other than American lines. Action was deferred by the Foreign 
Office to allow the Department of State to make its own investi- 
gations. This resulted in the Department of State’s announce- 
ment that the allegations were not substantiated. Acting 
on a precedent set by the United States in 1856 and on the 
Commercial Convention of 1815, the Foreign Office nevertheless 
revoked the exequaturs. 





There is no question in the United States of the Foreign 
Office’s right to do this, but there seems to be some mild resent- 
ment expressed on the ground that the action is unsportsmanlike, 
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We understand that the United States Shipping Board is con- 
ducting a further inquiry. In the meantime, shipping at 
Newcastle is expericncing considerable inconvenience through 
the closing of the consulate. The event is, in any case, not one 
to be taken tragically. We must ask Americans, however, 
what would have been the attitude of their Government supposing 
Americans w'shing to travel to Europe had complained that 
British Consuls would not give visas unless the applicants 
promised to travel by British lines. Here is, of course, the 
crux of the question. Consuls have a perfect right to do any- 
thing they can to help the trade of their own country, but to 
use a form of coercion involving a refusal to perform their 
prime duties and functions is quite another matter. 


The Board of Trade Court, presided over by Mr. Butler 
Aspinall, which inquired into the loss of the P. and O. liner 
‘Egypt’ gave judgment on Monday. It found that the loss 
of eighty-seven lives was mainly due to default on the part 
of the master and chicf officer in failing to take proper 
measures to save life, in failing to assert their authority to 
ensure good order and discipline, and in failing to make the 
crew efficient in boat-drill. The owners, however, were also 
involved in the censure, inasmuch as they had failed to ensure 
compliance with their regulations. The court suspended the 
certificate of the captain for six months and severely censured 
the chief officer. 


We sincerely hope that this judgment, which seems to be 
justified by the evidence, will be taken as a warning. In our 
great steamship lines boat-drili is sometimes regarded as a matter 
which does not concern the senior officers at all. Yet nothing 
really requires more skill, discipline and practice than to lower 
away boats full of people when there is need for great haste 
or when a ship has taken a heavy list. In emigrant ships there 
is regular inspection by Government officials. Far be it from 
us to advocate the appointment of more Government inspectors. 
We think that the warning will be enough. In nearly all 
respects the great liners are splendidly commanded and managed. 
The officers and crews are quite capable of doing what is required 
of them if they are told that they must do it. 


The 54th Annual Trades Union Congress opened at Southport 
on Monday. The presidential address was delivered by Mr. R. B. 
Walker, of the Agricultural Workers’ Union. He has the repu- 
tation of being moderate, but there was little moderation in his 
address. He advocated aggression. He said nothing in favour 
of the wise sentiment that has gradually been taking possession 
of the mind of the manual workers that industry is a partnership 
and that co-operation between employers and employed is the 
only possible solution of our troubles. He discouraged the 
idea of conferences, declaring that the advantage was always 
The war against capitalism must be 


Only thus could 





with the employers. 
carried on “‘ with courage and resolution.” 
the members of the Trade Unions be rallied. 





We record with deep regret a terrible mining accident which 
occurred in the Haig Pit, at Whitehaven, on Tuesday morning. 
Thirty-nine lives were lost. An explosion occurred and caused 
heavy falls of roof at a part of the mine which is under the 
sea far from the shore. From the first there seemed to be 
little hope of rescue. The rescue parties behaved with that 
heroism which is a familiar feature among miners. Again and 
again men were driven back by the fumes, but after recovering 
from the effects went back to the work of rescue. 


We are glad to see that The Landmark, the enterprising 
magazine of the English-Speaking Union, deals in its 
September number with the question of the export of English 
pictures and the proposal to impose a duty on their leaving 
the country. That is a panic demand, and more nonsense 
has been talked about it than on almost any current topic. 
If it were a question of parting with pictures out of our own 
public galleries or those of semi-public bodies like the 
Universities and great public schools and institutions, we would 
die in the last ditch to prevent their being sold to American 
or English private owners. To make an outcry when a picture 
goes to New York and to be quite calm when it goes to some 
distant part of Scotland, Yorkshire or Wales, or is jealously 
interned in Mayfair, Bayswater or South Kensington, has 
always seemed absurd. 


Mr. Burns, the writer of the article in The Landmark, while 
quite willing to act if action is really necessary, shows by the 





history of Gainsborough’s “ Blue Boy” how absurd is the 
assertion that there will soon not be a picture left in England :— 


“In the first place, the ‘Blue Boy’ was not a national 
possession. lor over a hundred years it has been possessed by 
& private family. During these years comparatively few people 
have seen it. With the exception of a short period in 1908, 
when it was loaned to the Franco-British Exhibition, it might 
as well have been in America as far as the British public is con- 
cerned. From this point of view it may even be argued that 
the excitement caused by the sale did good, since it drew many 
thousands to view the picture who otherwise would never have 
seen it. For the first time in living memory long queues were 
to be seen standing outside the National Gallery waiting 
patiently for admission. This in itself was almost worth the 
loss of the ‘ Blue Boy.’ It may have done something to break 
the dull indifference to art which is characteristic of the age in 
which we live. It is to be hoped also that it may have 
strengthened the conviction that some restrictions should bo 
placed upon the private possession of paintings of such great 
historic interest, and thet private owners should be under the 
obligation of releasing them for the public benefit more fre- 
quently than they do. If this were done there would be less 
need, we hold, for the imposition of a stamp duty.” 





Mr. Burns ends his article with the very sensible plea that 
we have a duty towards America. It is essential that ‘she 
should have her share of our common heritage of education and 
inspiration. Sir Joshua, rainsborough, Hogarth and Turner 
may prove the best of liaison officers to those who speak the 
English tongue across the Atlantic and to whom the magic of an 
English sky, the sunlight on English waves, or the grave or gentle 
faces of the great men and women of the past may come to mean 
as much as they do to us. The “ Blue Boy” will ultimately 
hang in the Art Gallery of San Francisco. Who dares deny 
that it will be better placed there than in the dining-room of 
some private castle or London mansion ? 


The appointment of Mr. Hamilton Fyfe as editor of the Daily 
Herald was announced inthe Presson Wednesday. Mr. Fyfe will 
begin work next week and the Daily Herald will return to its 
previous price of one penny—a reduction made possible by the 
fact that the Labour Party has decided to provide the necessary 
funds by increasing the per capita levy on members of Trades 
Unions for propaganda from one penny to threepence. Mr. 
Fyfe has had a distinguished journalistic career. He started 
on the Times as a junior reporter, and he subsequently became 
editor of the Morning Advertiser and then of the Daily Mirror 
when it belonged to Lord Northcliffe. He has written 
many books, and during the War he saw service on five fronts. 
Lord Northcliffe, in introducing him to American audiences, 
used to say that he had seen more of the War than any other 
living soul. Those who know Mr. Fyfe have the highest opinion 
of his qualities and his integrity. It is satisfactory to recall 
that he has a first-hand knowledge of most parts of the British 
Empire and has visited the United States on various occasions. 
Under Mr. Fyfe’s editorship we may be sure that the more 
moderate voice of Labour will be heard, and that he will 
endeavour to make the Labour organ one of the best daily 
newspapers in the country. There is certainly room for 
improvement. 





It is our sad duty to record the death of the Duchess of Albany 
at Innsbruck on Friday, September Ist. Her life had not been 
one of the easiest, but her memory remains an example of true 
nobility. The death of her husband in 1884, after only a very 
few years of married life, brought upon her the sadness of a 
protracted widowhood. Her position was made very difficult 
by the War, for her son, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, 
was forced to serve in the German army. She herself, however, 
was known to have the strongest British sympathies, which she 
often expressed with great vehemence. In a most unassuming 
and unostentatious way, she devoted practically all of her 
time and energy to charity. The keynote of her life was per- 
sonal service in which the personal element was especially 
emphasized. The beauty of her character and the charm of 
her personality will long be remembered. 





We do not to-day publish our usual communication from 
Mr, Arthur W. Kiddy on “ Finance—Public and Private,” as 
he is away from London for two weeks. Tis articles will begin 
again in the Spectator of September 23rd. 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. July 13, 
1922; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 99 it; 
Thursday week, 99%; @ year ago, 88}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE GREEK ROUT. 

HE Greek rout in Asia Minor is characteristic of much 

that has happened in the history of modern Greece. 

The tragic, ironic fact is that the latest rout, like others of 

its kind, was quite unnecessary, for the Greeks need never 

have been in the position to incur it. Their defects of 

thought and temperament have brought it upon them, 

aided, we are sorry to say, by the very unwise collaboration 
of Mr. Lloyd George. 

When the Greek kingdom was founded it had the sincere 
good wishes of Christian Europe. In particular it had 
the good wishes of Great Britain. The romance of Byron 
was still closely associated with Greece. When the Lord 
Derby of that day was invited to become King of Greece 
it was natural for him to prefer to remain an Englishman 
—an English statesman, an English landowner, the owner 
of racehorses and of Knowsley—yet British sympathy 
with Greece was so strong that many Englishmen would 
have liked to see such a renowned type of their countrymen 
settled on the Greek throne. As it was, Greece, after 
passing through various vicissitudes, became happy in 
the possession of King George. With the possible exception 
of Trikoupis, he was the shrewdest statesman of modern 
Greece until the rise of the brilliant Venizelos. King 
George perceived that the one road by which Greece must 
not try to advance was the road of war. He knew that 
Greece was not strong enough and he knew that the Greeks 
were not stable enough to persist in a policy that entailed 
hardship. Consequently, he directed all his efforts to 
playing the part of what we may be allowed, without 
disrespect, to call that of a glorified bagman. He used 
continually to visit his relations, who were reigning all 
over Europe, and acquire benefits for Greece. He recog- 
nized that his strong card was to develop and rely upon the 
sympathy with Greece which had been expressed from the 
very foundation of the kingdom. 

It was the duty of all the friends of Greece to try to be 
at least as wise as the late King George. Unfortunately, 
in 1897, British Liberals allowed their Philhellenic senti- 
ments (which in our opinion were perfectly right and 
praiseworthy in themselves) to run such riot that the 
Greeks were encouraged to defy Turkey and to choose 
the wrong road—the road of war, which was certain to 
lead to discredit and misery. Therecame a dazzling period, 
nevertheless, when that brilliant Cretan M. Venizelos 
took the affairs of Greece into his own hands, organized 
the Balkan League, and seemed to show that Greece could, 
after all, gain by war, provided that she fought with the 
help of her Christian neighbours. Alas! the bold policy 
of M. Venizelos was stripped of all the wisdom which made 
it practical. The Greeks were not faithful to their allies, 
and the infidelity reached a much worse stage when King 
Constantine during the agony of the world in the Great 
War was treacherous to Great Britain—the best friend 
he ever had. The Greeks, as we have-said, will not persist 
in a policy which entails hardship. From 1912 till now, 
that is to say for ten years, Greece has been standing to 
arms when she has not been actually fighting. Few 
nations could endure such a trial without a damaged 
moral, and Greece least of all. 

It is obvious that it would have been folly at any time 
to encourage the Greeks to military adventure, but it was 
madness to do it during the latter part of that trying period 
of ten years. Yet this, incredible as it sounds, was the 
very thing that Mr. Lloyd George did. He might truly 
be able to say that there are no words of his on record 
expressly directing the Greeks to go to Smyrna, but it is 
nevertheless certain that he acted and spoke in such a way 
as to encourage the Greeks in an enterprise which has now 
ended in military disgrace and a new international crisis. 
If M. Venizelos had remained the responsible man in 
Greece the thing might have been possible. But the 
fickle Greeks got rid of M. Venizelos, who had done for 
them all that they ever desired. One reason why they 
got rid of him was, oddly enough, that he had imposed 
increasing burdens upon the people, particularly that of 
prolonged military service. The burdens placed upon them 
by King Constantine have notoriously been much worse, 
and have ended in terrible loss instead of in profit. 











That we do not exaggerate about Mr. Lloyd George’s 

attitude may be proved from what he said in the Housa 
of Commons on August 4th—only a month ago, [y 
describing the position of the Greeks in Thrace and Asia 
Minor he said that they had 
“established their superiority in every pitched battle, but they 
were beaten by the formation of the country, and by the fact 
that they were holding lines of communicaticn which no other 
army in Europe would have ever dreamed of taking the risk of 
allowing. If,” he added, ‘‘ we were only holding the ring between 
them and let them fight it out, the Greeks could march to the 
capital and take it in a week.” 
Having thus excited self-confidence in the Greeks he went 
on to prophesy that the Turks, as usual, would play for 
time. He warned the Turks that the terms still offered 
to them would not be indefinitely open. What a disastroys 
prophecy! Kemal Pasha at the head of the Angora 
Turks has evidently trained and equipped—with the hy lp 
of France and Italy—a very formidable army of about 
50,000 men. So far from playing for time, he has struck 
with swiftness and tremendous success in order to shatter 
the whole political situation. The basis of the proposed 
Conference at Venice—the provisional terms of settlement 
drawn up after infinite trouble last March in London— 
has collapsed. Great Britain then made the best terms 
possible in the interests of Greece ; but though our desire 
to help Greece is even now not exhausted, we cannot 
honestly say that we shall be able, in the new circum- 
stances, to get for her all that we had hitherto hoped 
for. The Turks will aim at entirely new terms, and Italy 
and France, in support of Turkey, will point to accomplished 
facts. And all this has happened because the native light- 
headedness of the Greeks has been encouraged instead of 
being damped down. 

The present writer happened to be with the Greek Army 
in 1897, and witnessed one of those violent alternations 
of confidence and despair which have been the undoing 
of modern Greece. The Eastern Army of Greece was 
drawn up on the great Thessalian plain within gun range 
of the Macedonian frontier. The army was commanded 
by the Crowh Prince, who is now King Constantine. For 
weeks before the war the Crown Prince, in co-operation 
with his sagacious father, had hinted that there was no 
need for war and that if the Greeks were patient the Cretan 
affair would be settled to their satisfaction with the help 
of the Great Powers. But the irresponsible enthusiasm 
of the people swept away sanity. Crowds had assembled 
daily in front of the Royal Palace in Athens and had 
shouted “ Long live the war!” What a ridiculous and 
ghastly sentiment it seems to-day! Then members of 
the Ethnike Hetairia, acting as franes tireurs, had provoked 
the Turks on the Macedonian frontier. It was rather as 
though a lethargic tiger had been stirred up in the jungle 
by a man who had not even a weapon in his hand. After 
some weeks of prodding the tiger awoke and declared 
war. In thirty days it was all over. The Greek army 
was shattered and was saved only by the intervention 
of the Great Powers, who are once more, so far as they 
can, repeating their accustomed part and helping the 
Greeks to disentangle themselves. 

For more than a week after the declaration of war in 
1897 the Eastern Greek Army remained almost inactive 
on the Thessalian plain; cavalry reconnoitred, but tlie 
infantry, without any earthworks worth mentioning, were 
steadily shelled by the Turks. Although the shelling was 
not severe the protection from it was so inadequate that 
it was difficult, or was thought to be difficult, to distribute 
rations. For a week, then, the army lay there allowing 
the hot fit to turn into the cold. Why this delay? Why 
was not the Greek Army already advancing triumphantly 
through Macedonia ? Were the Greek leaders competent ! 
Was it not possible—indeed, probable—that the Army 
had been betrayed ? Was the King really Greek at heart ' 
So the poison spread. Exhilaration mouldered into th: 
material of panic. 

The present writer was sleeping in an abandoned cottag 
one night when he was aroused by the unexpected sound 
of troops and guns moving along the road. He found 
that a retreat had been ordered. An officer told him that 
the Turks were already round the Greek right flank. After 
watching the withdrawal for some time, and not wishing 
to be transferred to the Turkish side, the writer saddled 
his horse and rode with the troops in the direction of Larissa, 
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which was about twelve miles distant. The withdrawal 


for an hour or more was a dull business ; men marched 
sullenly and apathetically, speaking, if at all, in low tones. 
Far away on what had now become the Greek left flank, 
owing to the reversal of the front, the sky was red with 
the light of burning villages. It seemed to be true that 
the Turks had turned the flank. 

The writer’s next impression, and it was a very weird 
one, was that there was somewhere away in the rear of 
the Greek columns an indescribable vague sqund as of 
men arguing, jostling together, and shuffling their feet. 
All this time there was no sound of a rifle or a gun. For 
the writer the general silence intensified that distant and 
subdued hubbub at the Greek rear. 

The next impression was that whereas there had been 
Jenty of room to move along the road freely the road had 
xcome more and more crowded. Yet there were no 
contributory roads to account for more persons. The 
yessure was evidently coming from behind. It became 
continually more acute. At last men and animals were 
packed together as tight as they could fit. Then another 
stage—we were urged forward from behind with a jerk as 
though we were being hustled out of a theatre on fire. 
Suddenly shots were fired. They rang out first behind 
and then in front. Bullets whizzed up and down the 
road. Clamour burst out. There were shouts of “* Turks, 
Turks!” But there were no Turks. The pressure instantly 
turned to violent shoving and rushing. The unexplained 
hubbub of the rear had communicated itself to us along 
the line. It was panic. 

Looking over his shoulder the present writer saw riderless 
artillery horses with cut traces charge through the crowd. 
Half a squadron of galloping cavalry, most of the horses 
also riderless, followed. There were also a couple of 
commissariat carts with bolting horses. In front of 
this onrush men fell down before they had the time or 
the sense to get out of the way. Men lay flat on their 
faces with their arms spread out as though they were 
crucified. They did not rise again. Everything and 
everybody went over them. A particularly curious thing 
was that a bright light which was streaming out of a wayside 
cofiee-house seemed to excite terror. It attracted the 
firing. Just before arriving at this light the writer, thinking 
that so far as he was concerned the situation was not “ good 
enough,’ pulled his horse into the growing corn at the side 
of the road and dismounted. From there he watched the 
disorganized rabble stream past. An hour or so later, 
when the excitement relaxed, he again took to the road 
and arrived at Larissa in the early morning light to find a 
scene of confusion and despair. Dead were being brought 
in on carts, but his chief recollection is of women uttering 
loud and strange Eastern lamentations. Some of them 
drew their hands upwards along their stomachs or across 
their throats to show to a foreigner, to whom they could 
not convey their meaning in any cther way, what they 
expected when the Turks arrived. 

Reading between the lines of the accounts which come 
from Asia Minor we may suppose that history has been 
repeating itself. It is the result of just that Greek insta- 
bility which should not have been coaxed out but should 
have been firmly discouraged. It must be remembered 
that a Greek army in retreat always has its difficulties 
doubled or trebled, because it is accompanied by fugitive 
civilians driven mad by the fear of massacre. 

The great need now is to get the Greek Army out of 
Anatolia with as little disorder as possible. Though the 
political situation has been radically changed from the 
moral point of view it has not been much changed physi- 
cally, for under the provisional terms arranged last March 
the Greeks were to leave Smyrna in any case. 





THE MISCHIEF OF “EX PARTE” STATEMENT. 
( NE of the happy signs of the times—at a moment 

when such signs give especial joy—is the growth 
of the number of persons of influence who view with 
reserve ex parte pronouncements or arguments, though 
they issue from high quarters, touching questions of 
international concern. Evil is likely to flow from such 
deliverances. There may be danger in them. They create 
opinion based upon a one-sided representation of the 
facts. Opinion so formed cannot be sound. Opinion so 








formed cannot satisfy nations of intelligence and conscience, 
for such nations realize: (1) the vital relation of all the 
facts to sound opinion; (2) the vital relation of sound 
opinion to justice; (3) the vital relation of justice te 
the universal interest ; and (4), above all, the wisdom of 
ensuing and practising justice, apart from any idea of a 
calculable return. 

Back in the days of his more active public life Mr. 
Elihu Root, American jurist and statesman, continually 
deprecated, when other nations were involved, recourse 
to ex parte standpoints and to the ex parte spirit. His 
contention was that we never should get world harmony 
in this way. It was not enough, in his opinion, to avoid 
direct or indirect insults to other peoples. Good manners 
among nations, admirable and important in themselves, 
were insufficient. To these we should add something more 
substantial—a resolute will, in every case, to seek the facts 
and to do the right thing, whether the facts and the right 
thing suited our nationalist pretensions or not. He begged 
our people never to ask, nor to want, their statesmen te 
pursue the national good to the point of ungenerosity, 
let alone injustice. 

When Mr. Root was voicing these sentiments he was 
Secretary of State at Washington. We have to-day a 
Secretary of State of similar feelings and convictions. 
Only a few weeks ago, speaking to a graduating class of 
young men at a northern university, Mr. Charles Evans 
Hughes admonished his hearers, so far as they might find 
opportunity and power, to aid the cause of friendlier and 
firmer international relationships. “ At all events,” said 
he, “you can refrain from uttering any word, or from 
committing any act, that might make other peoples think 
ill of us. You can be courteous. You can be considerate. 
You can be tolerant. You can forgo hasty judgments 
that might do less than justice to, or even libel, our fellow- 
men of other political groups. Justice is the bedrock of 
friendship and peace, and we shall be able to discern justice 
only in the light of the full truth.” 

Was Mr. Root always as good as his word? Will Mr. 
Hughes be always as good as his word? What is of 
greater moment, will the American nation take this creed 
of good will and good sense and put it to work? My 
very earnest reply would be: I hope so. But, in any 
case, the creed is a good one—so good that, until it passes 
from precept to performance, the world will yearn vainly 
for those sympathetic and trustful relations which alone 
can yield peace. Getting down to deep essentials, it is 
thoroughly un-English and un-American to accept ex parte 
statements without question. To question ex parte state- 
ments lies at the base of English jurisprudence. Except 
through the questioning, the testing, the proving, of 
ex parte statements, there is no justice, and peace without 
justice is ignominy. 

As peace arises from the dissolution of ex parte points 
of view, so ex parte points of view, unrelentingly main- 
tained, make war. They made all your wars, all ours, 
all the world’s. They threw Britain and America into 
conflict in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries—I 
mean the British here and the British there, for, properly 
speaking, there never has been a war between Britain 
and America, as I believe there never will be one. In- 
dissoluble ex parte standpoints, upwards of sixty years 
ago, set North and South at each others’ throats in our 
Civil War. Germany’s assault upon the world was—in 
action—what ? An ex parte point of view. Germany 
would not listen, would not talk, would not hear of accom- 
modation. With the Allies it was submission, slavery, or 
fight, and they fought. 

Are not ex parte points of view, then, uncommonly 
serious things? And, if serious in the national, are they 
not immeasurably more scrious in the international, 
domain? ‘To statesmen, for the most part, belongs the 
task of dealing safely with the highly-explosive immaterial 
stuff we are discussing. For, in very truth, it is highly 
explosive. It is highly explosive and infinitely dangerous 
for the reason that, whatever its defect, it is compounded 
of so much emotion, so much conviction, so much substance 
of high merit, so much readiness under provocation to go 
to the uttermost lengths of human sacrifice. Of this stuff 
our world is full. Sometimes, as in the case of material 
explosives, it is handled safely. Mistakes in its handling 
produce the catastrophe we call war. If our experts in the 
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laboratories of statecraft, by mixing the particular points 
of view of the world, could produce a general point of view, 
we should be in possession of the long-elusive secret of 
universal peace. 

Now, what is the latest instance, as I believe, of the 
injudicious handling of an ex parte point of view? We 
find it in the Balfour Note. This Note, with its individual 
standpoint, with its exclusive version of facts, with its 
unchallenged argument, suddenly emerges, and stands 
alone, before the public opinion of the world. What 
happens? Bitter feeling against America wells up in 
Great Britain. First bewilderment, then indignation 
spread over the United States. Continental Europe 
responds in every way but sweetly. In fine, there is a 
worsening of the psychological condition, and consequently 
of the physical condition, throughout the world. If all 
pertinent points of view had been considered in the room 
that witnessed the final approval of the Balfour Note, 
does any one now suppose this Note ever would have seen 
the light in its present form ? 

To affect a critical or judicial attitude towards the 
Balfour Note or its repulsions is not my purpose here. To 
make clear the mischief that may lurk in the dramatic 
launching of momentous ex parte statements and arguments 
into the sphere of world politics is my aim. Narrowing our 
view of the Balfour Note to its bearing upon British- 
American relations, what might one have supposed would 
take place before such a document were published? Sir 
Auckland Geddes, British Ambassador to the United States, 
was in London. Mr. Harvey, American Ambassador to 
Britain, was in London. It is the especial charge of these 
gentlemen to know the American view of the facts of 
British-American affairs and to understand the American 
way of looking at things in general. Surely these men 
must have been called into counsel before the casting of 
the Balfour Note into its ultimate form. 

If they were, they must have told the British Govern- 
ment the American response to the Balfour Note would be 
one of definite and complete dissonance. One can imagine 
them talking somewhat as follows: “ Americans will 
resent the form of the Note as much as its contents—many 
of them more. They will say: ‘ Evidently Lord Balfour, 
his easel facing humanity, thinks he can paint us as Shylocks, 
without our grasping the meaning of the picture—insult 
plus injury.’ And one can fancy Sir Auckland and Mr. 
Harvey continuing: ‘Even your treatment of facts 
Americans will traverse. You assert that Britain, had 
she not been forced to lend to the Allies, would have been 
free from the necessity of borrowing from America. 
Americans will not accept this statement.” 

“*In the main,’’’ Americans will reply, “ ‘you did not 
borrow money from us; foodstuffs, iron and steel, copper, 
cotton, timber, manufactures, including finished and 
unfinished munitions—products you could not have ob- 
tained in anything like sufficient quantities elsewhere— 
these, not money, are what you got from us. You got 
them, not for the Allies, but for the civilian population 
and the fighting forces of the British Empire. You got 
all you wanted. You got it without paying anything 
down. We charged everything to your account. You 
were on all fours with France, Belgium, Italy, and the 
numerous other European countries that drew upon our 
resources and labour. In their case, as in yours, 
relatively little, if any, money passed; their purchases 
were charged to their accounts.’ ” 

Nor, probably, would the representations of the British 
Ambassador and of his American colleague have stopped 
at this. One can hear them going on: “ You appear to 
declare in the Balfour Note that the American Government 
required the British Government to back the bills of 
Continental purchasers in the United States. Americans 
will pronounce this allegation absolutely misleading. 
They will say : ‘ You will make your people believe America 
refused to sell to France, Belgium, Italy, and other European 
nations unless Britain became guarantor for these debts. 
Nothing of the kind is true. It was only for American 
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money to be spent in Britain, and over the expenditure 
of which Britain alone had control, that the American 
Treasury required the British Government to become 
guarantor.’ 

Still further warnings the Ambassadors doubtless would 
have uttered—warnings relative to the uses England’s 
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enemies might be expected to make of any weapon supplied 
to them by the Balfour Note. One can conjecture the 
Ambassadors’ reasoning: “ From harsh critics of Britain 
in America and elsewhere your Note will provoke a charge 
of hypocrisy. It will be said you pose as generous because 
willing to cancel a huge mass of worthless debts. Your 
critics will tell you that while the United States spent 
almost as much money on the War as you spent, and came 
off totally minus indemnity of any kind, the War rewarded 
you with the destruction of the German Navy, gave yoy 
the bulk of the second mercantile marine in the world 
and left in your possession a colonial empire of gigantic 
dimensions and incalculable potential wealth.” 

To all these points, of course, there is a British answer, 
We are concerned, at the moment, with neither thrust nor 
counter-thrust. What is sought to be inculcated is the 
principle of the non-obtrusion—certainly, the non-obtrusion 
unnecessarily—of ex parte points of view pregnant with 
international mischief. If, in a matter affecting Britain 
and the United States—and I should wish to see the rule 
extended to all nations—one standpoint is to be published, 
let both be published, and published simultaneously. Only 
thus can the peoples’ judicial predilections and gifts he 
brought at once into the equation—a thing essential to 
good temper and balanced reasoning. Small groups of 
men, however notable for poise and ability, have their 
frailties. Under strain they bend and sometimes break, 
Safety lies in the wholesome play of national minds upon 
all the facts. Every people, I think, wants to be fair. I 
think it wants to be fair because it consciously or uncon- 
sciously appreciates the immutable law of national and 
international life that unfair at all is unfair all round. 

Epwarp Price BE. 

[Mr. Bell’s article is, in our opinion, the most note. 
worthy contribution to the work of stilling the storm raised 
by the unhappy Balfour Note. If our Government wanted 
the United States to let us off our debt or any part of it 
why did not they address America directly and put their 
argument in plain terms? Then the Americans could have 
replied, and the two papers could have been published 
simultaneously and without offence.—Ep. Spectator.| 





A RESPITE FOR GERMANY. 

FTER all the experts of the Reparations Commission 
managed to save the statesmen. Last week, severe 
though the crisis was, we hoped that there might be a 
last-hour settlement, and we are thankful to know that 
this has happened. Late on the night of Thursday, August 
31st, the Reparations Commission, after rejecting Sir John 
Bradbury's proposal to grant an unconditional moratorium 
to Germany had been defeated, unanimously adopted the 
proposal of the Belgian and Italian representatives to 
accept as payment from Germany six-month Bills in place 
of cash. The plans for 1923 will be discussed at a 
Conference to be held later. The meaning of the 
temporary settlement—for, of course, it is not more than 
that—is that Germany gets a breathing space for six 
months, provided that she can find the necessary guar- 
antees to back her Treasury Bills. A moratorium has 
been in form refused but in practice it has been granted. 

We should have preferred the acceptance of Sir John 
Bradbury’s scheme, for he would not have proposed an 
unconditional moratorium if he had not thought it abso- 
lutely necessary. But what has happened is much more 
than we had any right or reason to expect a fortnight ago. 
Mr. Lloyd George has delayed and delayed because he 
thought that time would be the winner. The result 
proves that he was right. If France has not altogether 
yielded she has yielded sufficiently. The feeling of all 
the world has been slowly but surely influencing French 
thought, and we hope, indeed we confidently expect, 
that during the respite of the next six months that 
beneficial process will continue. 

Before we say more we must offer our hearty congratu- 
lations to the Belgian representatives. As the remaining 
payments in gold due from Germany for the rest of this 
year were ear-marked for Belgium, Belgium in accepting 
Bills has acted with generosity—though we must add also 
with foresight. Nothing can be gained by the ruin of 
Germany ; on the contrary, all Europe, including France, 
would suffer from that catastrophe. In order properly 
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to appreciate the action of Belgium, we must remember 
that she has been working in what may be called a senti- 
mental alliance with France. Belgian representatives 
have continually been visiting Paris for the purpose of 
discussing reparations with the French Government, and 
the pressure upon the smaller country to stand unreservedly 
by her poweriul neighbour, and not to seem by word or 
deed to consent to the British argument that Germany 
should be treated with indulgence, must have been very 

eat. Yet the Belgians have conducted themselves 
with great moral courage. They showed that they were 
indeed fast friends of France ; but without offending France 
they displayed with singular wisdom their sense of the 
interests and the wishes of the rest of the world. In order 
to do this they had to make personal sacrifices, and we are 
all grateful to them. We imagine that such a result as 
this, though it was of the kind that “surprises” the 
world, was really the culmination of a long process of 
careful thought and preparation. Such things do not 
happen by accident or under a sudden impulse. The 
British point of view must have been ably and persuasively 
presented in Belgium. Without having any definite 
knowledge on the subject we should be inclined to give 
some of the credit to Sir George Grahame, the British 
Ambassador at Brussels. 

Our readers have probably been bewildered by all the 
changes and chances of the reparations question. Let us 
recall therefore that at the end of 1921 everybody had 
become convinced of the impossibility of Germany paying 
the full amounts due from her. It was the task of the 
Cannes Conference to fix the reduced payments to be made 
in 1922. Unfortunately, that Conference broke down and 
afterwards Germany went on paying at the rate of 
31,000,000 gold marks for every ten days, and more or 
less threatening that cach payment would be the last. 
Meanwhile, a morerigid superintendence of German finances 
was agreed upon, and the Reparations Commission ulti- 
mately announced that in 1922 Germany ought to pay 
altogether 1,450,000,000 gold marks in kind and 720,000,000 
gold marks in cash. Of the cash debt 450,000,000 has 
been paid. Thus 270,000,000 remained to be paid before 
the end of this year. It was this cash balance that was due 
to Belgium and which Belgium has accepted in the form 
of Bills. No moratorium in form or in practice has 
been arranged for the payments in kind. Most of these 
payments fall to France. 

Even when the Reparations Commission had agreed to 
the Belgian-Italian plan on the night of August 31st, it 
remained doubtful whether the French Government would 
accept it. On Friday night, September Ist, however, all 
doubt was at anend. The French Government announced 
their acceptance and at the same time issued a reply to 
the Balfour Note. In that reply M. Poincaré suggested 
that an Allied Conference should be held as soon as possible 
to discuss the whole problem of inter-Allied War Debts 
and Reparations. 

The debts of the Allies among themselves and the repara- 
tions due from Germany are, indeed, inseparable. We 
like M. Poincaré’s recognition of this fact much more 
than we like the language of his reply to the Balfour Note. 
“It is the lending countries,” he says, “ which should 
have made either by their industries or by the despatching 
of large effectives the effort which the borrowing countries 
made in their stead.” That is curious language, written, 
one must suppose, in a moment of bitterness when M. 
Poincaré was thinking of the breakdown of his plan to 
coerce Germany. But verbal retaliation would be useless. 
We hope that it will not be attempted. What we are 
concerned to point out is that while the effect of the 
Balfour Note was extremely bad in America, it has been 
Just as bad in France. 

In his reply M. Poincaré goes on to point out that the 
debts of the Allies to Great Britain were contracted for a 
great and common end, and that froma moral point of view 
the reaching of the goal—that is to say the winning of the 
War—justified a cancellation of these debts. We agree 
with M. Poincaré, even though we may regard it as unfor- 
tunate that he should use such an argument not to remit 
a debt but to justify a declaration that France is unable 
to pay. Before another year has passed the mad optimism 
ot the days when the Peace Treaty was made will probably 
have passed and everybody will have come to realize that 





the only payment of debt that is possible is the attainment 
of that tranquillity for which the War was fought. For 
the purpose of the War the Allies combined their strength 
and united all their forces, human and fiaancial. It is 
enough to know that we all did what we could. To pretend 
that we can now work backwards and appraise in terms of 
cash payments the exact effort which everybody made is 
ridiculous. This has been a very hard lesson to learn. 
We are certain, however, that it is being learnt, even in 
France ; and when it has soaked into political brains all 
over the world the world will be a much wiser and probably 
also a safer place. 





THE SUMMER SCHOOL FOR WOMEN 
MAGISTRATES AT OXFORD. 
NHE ordinary occupations of women are not as a rule 
so good a training for the Magisterial Bench as 
those of men. The soldier has had his Orderly Room to 
conduct, the business man has had many problems of 
organization with which to grapple, and the training 
in the learned professions induces the habits of mind 
essential in the administration of justice. I hope my 
contemporaries will not take it amiss if, further, I point 
out that the generation of women trained to a Univer- 
sity standard is hardly yet grown up. The material 
available for the first batch of Women Magistrates consisted 
chiefly of women educated up to nineteenth century 
standards only, and it is most desirable that those chosen 
should give special study to the principles and practice which 
govern the Administration of Justice. The invitation of 
the National Union of Societies for Equal Citizenship to 
attend a Summer School at Oxford, at which a special 
section was to be devoted to problems interesting to 
Women Magistrates, was therefore very gratefully accepted 
by a large number of Women Justices, who have already 
become conscious that their new job calls for new know- 
ledge. The Summer School touched on many subjects 
which were not, however, specially related to the adminis- 
tration of justice; but the lectures were to a certain 
extent specialized for the second week of its existence. 
Unfortunately, it was apparently not found possible to 
carry out the programme of the original syllabus and 
to co-ordinate the lectures into a progressive course of 
instruction. Indeed, as the School was only in existence 
for a fortnight such an idea was obviously too ambitious, 
and the audiences were only too thankful to accept the 
instruction and information given them and to adjust 
for themselves the relation of these different subjects to 
each other. 

As the prevention of crime is a very much more vital 
problem than its punitive treatment, the most striking of 
the lectures was that given by Dr. Edward Glover on 
“ Psychology and Crime.” Though Dr. Glover, rather to 
the regret of his audience, took the extreme Freudian 
position, his inferences could not fail to be interesting 
to those who are considering the hypothesis that all crime, 
except what may be termed simple economic crime, is a 
form of neurosis and should be treated rather by curative 
measures than by punishment. The administration of 
justice is, of course, divided into two parts, the protection 
of Society and the reform of the criminal. Now, Society is 
equally protected whether a criminal is detained in a 
hospital or a prison, with this enormous difference, that in 
a hospital he is receiving treatment directed to his cure 
and in a prison he is merely being punished. From the 
point of view of reform again, Mr. Mott Osborne’s lecture 
was of extreme interest. Fortunately by this time the 
outline of his account of the work of the League of Mutual 
Welfare in Sing-Sing Prison is familiar to most people ; 
but the details of his administration are almost as interesting 
as the scheme itself. Whether the deprivation of privilege, 
where punishment is needed, is psychologically sound is a 
question which is open to discussion, but it is impossible 
not to admire the restoration of self-respect to the 
prisoner which is obtained under his system, where the 
government of the prison is carried on in a large 
measure by the prisoner. Another interesting paper 
was that contributed by Dr. Potts on the Scheme 
of the Birmingham Magistrates. This enlightened 
Bench, being convinced of the need for curative treatment 
of convicted persons, has attached to the Bench a doctor 
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from the Home Office, who deals when necessary with 
all cases sent to prison, but the magistrates also employ 
on their own account.a physician, Dr. Potts, who in suit- 
able cases is asked to undertake the treatment by psycho- 
therapy of convicted persons who are not committed to 
prison. Dr. Potts, who is a disciple rather of the school 
of Jung than of Freud, had not sufficient time at his 
disposal to give more than the faintest hint as to the points 
on which he differed from the Freudian position. But, 
though this would have been of very great interest to the 
audience, still more interesting was his citing of case after 
case that had been entrusted to him by the Birmingham 
justices and that had been successfully treated while under 
his care. Although on another day Mr. Rankin, the 
Chief Probation Officer for Hull, gave a most interesting 
account of his work, which was very often successful, it 
certainly seems that the medical and psycho-therapeutic 
expert is the necessary colleague of the Probation Officer. 
The latter is not sufficiently acquainted with the symptoms 
of neurosis to be able to give the best possible advice to 
the case under his care. Where treatment in an institution 
is not necessary, it stands to reason that the prescription 
of the mode of life which is most likely to effect successful 
reformation should be left to a man whose training has been 
directed to the cause and cure of nervous disease. The 
Probation Officer cannot have this knowledge; but, if 
working in co-operation with a doctor, his services remain 
invaluable in seeing that the offender himself carries out 
the treatment prescribed and that his environment is 
such as will be helpful and not harmful. 

It must be confessed that the lecture on the Borstal 
System was not very hopeful. The system appeared from 
the description given by Mr. Millington to approximate 
too closely to that of the prison, and, although the statistics 
of reform were fairly satisfactory, yet Mr. Mott Osborne’s 
account on a previous evening of how many adult criminals 
had reached prison by graduation through the Reformatory 
School and the Borstal Institute was exceedingly depress- 
ing. Indeed, very little light or hope was given as to 
the treatment of juveniles except by Dr. Potts, whose 
treatment by psycho-therapeutics appears to attain 
considerable success. But, on his own confession, there 
are not, as yet, a sufficient number of medical men trained 
in this treatment to afford hope that the problem can be 
effectively tackled in the course of the next ten years. 

With regard to the usefulness of the Summer School 
itself, it is probable that the smaller conferences and 
exchanges of views between themselves were to the Women 
Magistrates almost as important as the attendance at the 
lectures. On the face of things, they were even more 
interesting at the moment; but, though the immediate 
practical result may be greater, the theories of Dr. Glover 
and Dr. Potts, being concerned with fundamentals, are 
intrinsically very much more important than any immediate 
practieal question can possibly be. Yet, although it 
is the bounden duty of the Bench to take its law from the 
Magistrates’ Clerk, on the admission of Mr. Whiteley, 
Clerk to the Newington Bench, who lectured on the 
Licensing Laws, it is important for the Justices themselves 
to know something of the Acts which they are administering. 

The lectures on the Solicitation Laws by the Secretary 
of the Association for Moral and Social Hygiene, on the 
Separation and Maintenance Bill by Miss Rathbone, and, 
on the Licensing Laws by Mr. Whiteley, were all 
deeply interesting, and, indeed, the School would 
perhaps have been even more useful if certain other 
Acts, such as the Children’s Act and the newly passed 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, could have been taken and 
analysed by those accustomed to the interpretation of the 
law. The reading of Acts of Parliament is not an easy 
matter, and their viva voce exposition by experts is exceed- 
ingly valuable. Commandant Allen, formerly of the 
Women Police, now of the Women’s Auxiliary Service, 
did not find it difficult to persuade her audience of the 
usefulness of women police in regard to the protection of 
children, &c.; and altogether the impression left on the 
minds of most of the students of the School was that an 
enormous amount of work was required before they would 
be really fit for tLrir new task. 

It is to be hoped that a Summer School for Magistrates 
will become an amaual event ; but it is impossible to help 
reflecting—Why only for Women Magistrates? Why 
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should not the experience of the Chairmen of Quarter 
and Petty Sessions be placed at the disposal of their 
recently enrolled colleagues? It is quite certain 
that Men Justices would find many of the lectures on 
modern developments exceedingly interesting, and if 
the Magistrates’ Association, besides affording an annual 
London Conference, would turn its attention to pro- 
viding courses of instruction, which might be given at a 
Summer School for Magistrates, without distinction of sex 
such a School would prove highly interesting to the Justices 
who attended it. The exchange of views as to the practice 
obtaining in provincial Benches would be valuable, while a 
first-hand account of what is being undertaken by the 
Benches of the large provincial towns could not fail to be 
interesting to Justices serving on country Benches, where 
the various problems are necessarily seen in miniature. 


A Woman Maaisrrarte. 





LONELY ANGLO-INDIAN CHILDREN, 


UR readers may remember some correspondence in 

the Spectator about nine months ago in regard to 

lonely Anglo-Indian children. We are glad to say that 

this correspondence has led to some very useful results, 

These are shown in the following letter which we have 

received from the representatives of the Mothers’ Union, 
8 Dean’s Yard, London, S.W. 1 :— 


“ Sir,—Early in the year a letter appeared in the Spectator, 
signed *‘ An Anglo-Indian Mother,’ pointing out the difficulties 
which English parents resident in India have in finding cheerful, 
homelike homes where children sent to school in England may 
spend their holidays during the absence of their parents in the 

“ast. The need is really for the care of English children whose 
parents are temporarily abroad, and it would be as well to avoid 
the use of the word ‘ Anglo-Indian,’ which now has another 
significance and has replaced in official correspondence the use 
of the word ‘ Eurasian.’ The letter of the ‘ Anglo-Indian 
Mother ’ attracted the attention of the Mothers’ Union and it 
has been discussed by its Central Council. It has, in fact, 
touched a chord of sympathy, for the need pointed out by your 
correspondent is, in truth, a very great need. 

The Mothers’ Union has a world-wide organization well fitted 
to handle the difficulty which all must admit has been felt. 
The increased cost of living in India and of passage rates between 
England and India make it increasingly difficult for mothers 
to pay frequent visits home in order to supervise the education 
and holiday homes of their children. The Mothers’ Union has 
opened a register of British homes which are ready to receive 
children from overseas for holiday care or for complete care ; 
several letters have quite lately been received from people who 
have expressed willingness to take charge of children and these 
are being examined. The Mothers’ Union is now about to 
open a similar register of British parents resident abroad to 
assist such parents in placing their children in appropriate home 
surroundings at a moderate cost which will naturally vary in 
different cases. The Mothers’ Union has appointed me as their 
correspondent in England on this matter, and I shall be glad 
to give any assistance I can to those parents who may write for 
it, all arrangements made remaining under the general control 
of the Mothers’ Union. Letters should be addressed to Mrs. 
A. J. W. Kitchin, 4 Ashburn Place, London, S.W. 7.—I am, 
Sir, &c., M. Kircuiy. 


A letter on similar lines appeared in the Pioneer Mail 
of July 21st :— 
* LONELY ANGLO-INDIAN CHILDREN. 


**Sir,—In December last the Spectator published a letter 
entitled ‘Lonely Anglo-Indian Children,’ which was written 
by the wife of an oflicer stationed in the Punjab. The letter 
pointed out the difficulties which many parents in this country 
have in finding suitable homes at which their children can be 
left for the holidays during the period of their education in 
England, and asked to be put in touch with persons who would 
provide a really suitable home for such children and give them 


happy time in turn for substantial remuneration. The response 
to this appeal was very marked, more than two hundred replies 
having been received, and the lady who wrote the letter has 


selected with the aid of these replies a home for her child which 
has proved in every way satisfactory. She feels, however, 
that the other replies she received should not be wasted, and 
she has forwarded to Lady Maclagan a résumé showing (with 
some further details) the names and addresses of a selection 
from emong the persons who have answered her appeal. Copics 
of this résumé can on application to me be forwarded privately 
to any parents who may wish to see it. All further correspondence 
on the subject would have to be conducted direct with the 
persons named in the résumé. 
“jh. Sr. Barspe Emmorrt, 
“ A.D.C., Barnes Court, Simla. 
* Simla, July 13t%.” 


Finally, we publish a letter from the lady who wrote 
the original letter to us last December, and who found in 
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our columns so instant and so useful a response to her 
appeal. Her letter in the Spectator, though on so restricted 
a subject, brought her over two hundred replies :— 


“INDIAN CHILDREN. 


“ Sir,—I feel sure you will be interested to hear some of the 
results of your kindness in publishing my letter re ‘ Lonely 
Anglo-Indian Children’ in the Spectator of December 31st. 
As you already know, the answers to this letter numbered over 
200, and were for the most part couched in extremely kind and 
sympathetic terms, and expressed a real desire to help. 
“After your comments on the subject in the Spectator of 
January 14th, some ladies apparently wrote to you asking for 
my name and address. As an advertising medium the Spectator 
beats the Times and the Daily Mail to ‘ a frazzle,’ for during the 
last couple of months letters have literally poured in. From 
Spain, India, Australia, China, Japan, and even from Ireland, 
other mothers in my position have written asking for addresses 
of holiday or permanent homes for their children, and have 
begun their letter: ‘ Having seen your letter in the Spectator, 
and having procured your address from a friend, to whom the 
Editor had given it,’ &c., and the interesting and tragic thing 
is that a good 75 per cent. of those letters are from women to 
whom money is of little concern—I mean they have been able 
and willing to pay for the best for their children, and have been 
quite unable to hear of suitable homes. Some of the facts 
mentioned by some of those mothers of their experience with 
‘happy homes’ would make you weep. 

One lady told me of a house beautifully furnished and 
appointed whero she, when she went to see it and the people, 
was most hospitably and kindly entertained, and whose host and 
hostess made the best impression on her, enabling her to leave 
her two boys and a girl with a really easy mind. A cable reached 
her, after eighteen months, from the eldest boy, saying simply, 
‘Mother, come,’ and, knowing the boy would not have cabled 
without serious reason, she took the first available boat home. 
She arrived without giving warning and found her children 
absolutely cowed, as well as being sadly ill-cared for, and obviously 
ill-fed. * I was paying 24 guineas a week each for those children. 
Their very hair was filthy. All their letters to and from us 
were read, and it was only because the eldest boy besought the 
village postmaster to send this cable on promise of later payment 
that they were able to let me know.’ Of course this is, as she 
freely acknowledges, a very extreme case, but other mothers 
mention things that would astound you. In a few cases the 
mothers did not hear till long afterwards of all their children 
went through, for children never tell. 

As there are so many women anxious to place, and so many 
women willing and even anxious to receive, children it would 
be a good work to arrange some method by which they could be 
put in touch, for this haphazard way of sending addresses to 
people who happen to have seen the Spectator is not making full 
use of the material we have, and since, through your great kind- 
ness I myself have been so helped, and the need of other women 
so pathetically and fully revealed, I feel a heavy sense of responsi- 
bility in the matter. Various people have suggested schemes 
to meet this need, but none of them could be worked without 
practically an office establishment. One thing I have done, 
however, is to send a copy of a selection of the addresses, giving 
some details regarding terms, social position, &c.,of the writers, 
to Lady Maclagan, wife of the Governor of the Punjab, and she 
has most kindly agreed to send a copy of those addresses to 
anyone who may write to her concerning the matter. All such 
applications are to“be made to: Capt. R. St. Barbe Emmott, 
A.D.C., Government House, Lahore; but all further correspond- 
ence would have to be conducted direct with the persons named 
in the résumé. 

Lady Maclagan has had my letter to you, and your comments 
on it, and this offer of hers, published in the Pioneer and the 
Civil and Military Gazette (copies enclosed), so that, in India at 
all events, a sufficient publicity is ensured. With renewed 
thanks for your kindness and sympathy, and assuring you of 
the gratitude of at least eight other women who have actually 
been, by you, enabled to place their children in homes where 
kindness and happiness are certain, and of all the other mothers 
who may yet profit by your chivalry.—I am, Sir, &c., 

An ANGLO-INDIAN MOTHER.” 


Many and great are the sacrifices that parents have to 
make who carry on their shoulders the burden of Empire ; 
but the greatest of all is the sacrifice of parting with 
their children, and, what is even worse, of the haunting 
possibility that those children may be neglected or 
even treated with actual cruelty. There is nothing 
more appalling, even for the ordinary man or woman, 
than the thought of helpless little children tortured 
by neglect just at the time when they most need 
every form of kindness and indulgence. The proud, 
strong spirit of the grown-up person can endure much 
and may even be made strong by suffering. The sufferings 
of a neglected child are almost too terrible to dwell upon. 
The child through every instinct is asking for that kindness 
and sympathy which the mother of even the fiercest 
creatures will give almost automatically. The instinct 
for indulgence is, indeed. so strong with animals that they 
will mother the young of creatures which seem so abso- 
lutely opposite that one would expect nothing but hatred 





or terror. Yet one never hears of young animals being 
otherwise but perfectly happy and contented to be helped 
by some strange foster-mother. With such expectations 
instinctively and automatically arising in young creatures, 
what must be the agony, the inexplicable misunderstanding, 
of being treated with harshness instead of with tender- 
ness ? Of course, neither the Mothers’ Union, nor kind 
and sympathetic people like Lady Maclagan and the original 
writer to the Spectator, can guarantee perfection in foster- 
parents, but it will be an immense satisfaction to Anglo- 
Indian parents to have something more to rely upon than 
references given in a newspaper advertisement. 

If we have been able to do anything to help and have 
brought even the smallest grain of happiness to Anglo- 
Indian parents we shall be amply rewarded. But it must 
not be supposed that, though we have written with some 
emotion as to the Anglo-Indian children, we think that 
there are many cases of real wrongdoing. On the whole, 
we believe that foster-parents do their duty very well. 
The last thing we want to do is to put a pang of doubt, 
and so of suffering, into the hearts of people who have placed 
their children in some English home while they are abroad. 
The matter is one to which M. Thiers’s great motto applies : 
“ Toujours au sérieux, jamais au tragique.” 

All that is necessary is to eliminate a certain number 
of bad cases. This the people now working at the scheme 
ought to be able to accomplish. The really satisfactory 
homes—and there are hundreds of them—should be put on 
record, so that the good news can be passed on. At 
present the difficulty is to find the good homes, and, above 
all, to bring together the many cases where childless people, 
who are fond of children, want to carry out a kind of 
half-adoption. That is to us a specially interesting part 
of the whole question. 

If we could bring together the people who want the joy 
of children in their homes but have not got children of 
their own, and the people with children of their own who 
temporarily need a deputy to give their children the love, 
care and sympathy which is their right, we shall have 
done something worth doing. 





“THIS ELIGIBLE SITE.” 
T is only a month or so since Mr. St. Loe Strachey, 
in his speech at the inaugural dinner of the 
Architecture Club, drew attention to the possibility of 
carrying buildings across the Thames. He pointed out 
how delightfully this was contrived on old London Bridge. 
Two engineers, Mr. Ring and Mr. Hood, now make an even 
bolder suggestion, and in a report and plan that they 
have sent to us set forth a scheme for “ reclaiming”’ a 
wide strip down the centre of the river from Chelsea to 
the City. Messrs. Ring and Hood are ehiefly concerned 
about London’s traffic problem—present and future— 
and this proposed mid-stream island belt is their solution. 
A few extracts from the report will explain the main 
lines of their project. The reader will no doubt bear in 
mind the fact that a man may be a good engineer but a 
poor grammarian :— 


“There is no necessity to prove the existence of the over- 
crowding of our thoroughfares, and particularly the bridge 
heads. . . . A superficial ylance at a map of London at 
once shows the reason. All side streets lead into main thorough- 
fares, and these are gathered into main points and eventually 
concentrated on a few bridges across the hames. . . . We 
build bridges at high cost, only to realise when they have been 
in existence a short time that they are hopelessly madequate ; 
then we widen them at great expense, or possibly add another 
bridge, but all these methods cannot in the end solve the diffi- 
culty, which is purely due to the concentration of traflic at the 
bridge heads. This has been realised for many years past, 
and hence the suggestion to divert the course of the river and 
fill up the present course of the Thames, thus connecting South 
and North permanently, and allow of all streets South to North 
to be continuous. Such a course would involve an enormous 
expense, and hardly be favoured by the Londoner. It would 
also make all our valuable waterside warehouses useless. Tho 
authors believe that the scheme propounded by thom will 
solve the whole difficulty at practically no cost to the tax- 
payer. We must bear in mind that whereas road traffic will 
increase, river traffic is getting less and will in due course almost 
disappear [sic]. 

‘**'The authors propose to create an island in the river without, 
however, interfering with the free passage of the water, the 
deduction of waterway being made up by giving additional 
depth. The invention of reinforced concrete has made such 
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a scheme possible, and to the modern engineer it is not a diffi- 
cult problem to construct such an island, or rather platform, 
carried on reinforced concrete piles. On either side of the 
river a free waterway of, say, 120 feet width, would be left of 
the requisite depth. The island platform would vary in width 
from between 300 to 500 feet, and be laid out with roads and 
blocks of buildings. The island would form a continuous 
building area suitable for hotels, offices, flats, shops and any 
other class of property, and public gardens. The present 
banks of the river and the island would be linked up by a series 
of bridges, say, 40 feet wide, and occurring in the course of the 
roads leading North and South, generally providing two addi- 
tional bridges of comparatively small spans in between either two 
of the existing bridges [sic]. By these means the traffic would 
be spread over the whole area of the river, and any accumulation 
such as now exists would be impossible. Where public buildings, 
such as the Houses of Parliament, the County Hall, etc., occur, 
the island site would not be built on, but kept low and laid 
out as parks so that the view of these buildings would not be 
interfered with. 

“‘ Looking at the scheme from a financial point of view it is 
astounding what a small amount of property would require 
to be purchased or reconstructed to form approaches, and 
moreover, practically speaking, the building land thus erected 
would amply compensate for the expense thus incurred, and 
indeed would more than cover the cost of the scheme, so that 
the remedy of the evil now existing would cost the taxpayer 
nothing at all. A large area of foreshore on the South side 
would be reclaimed at the same time, and work found for tens 
of thousands of unemployed in all trades.” 


Incidentally, “the River,” as the Londoner knows it, 
would disappear. The authors of the scheme contend 
that “the beauty of the river would not be spoilt but 
improved,” though they do not support this statement. 
Certainly they would make two rivers flow where one 
flowed before, and they would put us in much more intimate 
touch with the water than we are at present. Londoners 
are supposed to think sentimentally about their river, 
they often write about it and sometimes paint it, but they 
do not seem actually to look at it and never use it. A 
chain of mid channel islands like a battle fleet in line ahead 
might well be made the most imposing thing in London, 
but only if nobly built upon. 

If we could count on fine architecture piling grandly 
up wherever we made room for building, then we might 
welcome “ development ” even in the middle of the river, 
but “an island site” (this time literally) is perhaps too 
conspicuous and important to be worthily used as yet. 
Are we likely to have sufficient money or imagination or 
civie pride to make the effort necessary for great archi- 
tectural achievements? There are signs that we are 
becoming more civilized in the matter of public amenity : 
but even if this scheme is indeed practicable from an 
engineering and financial point of view, it is a big risk. 
That our children will rise up and call us ill-inspired is 
fairly certain, but we should be careful not gratuitously 
to supply them with facts wherewith to back their theory. 

CLrovcn WILLIAMs-ELLIs. 





WAGNER AND DIOCLETIAN. 


T is an unusual collocation of great names. But it 
was the good fortune of 35,000 people recently to 
hear Lohengrin sung in the famous amphitheatre at 
Verona which was erected under Diocletian and _ still 
remains a glorious monument of Imperial Rome. The 
great arena is, of course, roofless; but the tiers of stone 
seats are in perfect order. It is slightly elliptical in shape, 
the greater diameter being more than 160 yards long; 
and it is now occasionally used on summer nights for 
musical performances by a company from Milan. Light 
operas used to be sung before the War, but this year 
Wagner has been presented, for the first time. The 
enormous stage is about eighty yards broad by fifty yards 
deep; and the audience not only crowds the rest of the 
arena (which is filled with chairs), but is packed, tier above 
tier, in the amphitheatre itself. The effect of the voices 
is incredibly fine, for the surrounding walls confine the 
sound, so that, vast as the space is, the music can be 
appreciated eighty yards away by the people in the 
uppermost tier of seats. So magnificent an auditorium 
Wagner never had as this Theatre of Verona, where 
gladiatorial combats and cruel games were held sixteen 
centuries ago. 
The spectacle when Lohengrin was presented was a 
wonderful one. The soft, warm air of the Italian night ; 
the stars shining overhead; the immense crowds hushed, 





so that every delicate phrase of the violins could be heard ; 
the noble orchestra with 120 performers or more ; the 
stage with some 300 actors upon it, lit with electric light 
while all else was in complete darkness; the bats flitting 
to and fro; it was a scene to stir every emotion and to 
startle the historical imagination if you allowed your 
thoughts to wander back over the centuries. For in this 
arena Theodoric the Great, and after him King Pepin, 
saw many a spectacle ; here, in the days of their pride, the 
Scaligers commanded State performances; here came 
as boys Paolo Veronese and Fra Giocondo, for Verona 
was his birthplace too; Napoleon came in 1805 and 
ordered the restoration of the stone seats; Romeo and 
Juliet (are they not just as real as the rest?) and the 
Two Gentlemen of Verona must have gazed many a time 
upon these ancient walls. But from the first phrases of 
the overture the genius of Wagner dominated the place 
and compelled you to give your thoughts to Lohengrin, 
the Knight of Mystery, and his gentle lady. 

Of the singing, let it be said that it was very good, if not 
as excellent as at Bayreuth, which was not to be expected, 
But the setting was on a far more splendid scale than at 
Bayreuth, and nothing could have been finer than the 
grouping of the great crowds on the stage. The grandiose 
magnificence of the pageantry would have satisfied Wagner 
himself. The size of the theatre can be better understood 
if it is realized that in one scene there were more than a 
dozen horsemen on the stage, surrounding the King, 
himself on a great white horse, and yet there was room 
and to spare for the couple of hundred courtiers who were 
on foot. The choruses were amazing, and they were very 
well handled by the conductor, Signor Serafin. He had 
a critical audience. They applauded with sound judgment 
and restraint; and once when the brass instruments 
went slightly out of tune their disapproval was made 
plain, although with good humour. Lohengrin’s voice 
was true and pure, and so was Elsa’s, and their singing of 
the great parting scene excellent ; while Ortruda’s part— 
and a trying part, indeed, it must have been in the open 
air—was splendidly taken by Signora Zenatello, whose 
fine contralto voice filled the vast spaces of the 
auditorium. 

But one auditor, at least, was not concerned to criticize 
the music, so overwhelming were the conditions under 
which it was sung. Be it remembered that the singers 
were Italians, and that they were rendering this German 
masterpiece in their own language to an audience com- 
posed, apart from stray tourists, of Italian middle-class 
people—soldiers and citizens and women whom the War 
had hit hard. The marks of Austrian aeroplane bombs 
are yet to be seen on houses in Verona. How Wagner 
would have scorned Italian as the vehicle of his thought! 
Yet, if the arena recalled cruel days in the distant past, 
when shouting Veronese crowds came to see men die for 
their pleasure, the acclamation of German music by their 
descendants, with whom Germans had been at war, pro- 
phesied of good will in the days to come. It could not 
have been a year ago; but now the wounds of war are 
healing. Music is a true peacemaker, for it speaks a 
universal language. And as the quiet, orderly crowds 
passed out of the amphitheatre, after one o'clock in the 
morning, cheerful and content, one felt that the experience 
of the night was unforgettable. Wagner and Diocletian. 
What names to dream about ! 

J. H. B. 





A STUDY IN GREEN. 


T first glance the “ Woodwall,” as country people 
call him, or the Great Green Woodpecker of the 
books, would appear to be the most fortunate of birds, and 
one frequently hears wonder expressed that the species 
is not much more common in the British woods than it is. 
He is the least harmful of creatures, and it benefits 
nobody to destroy him. His shy habits protect him from 
the irresponsible type of gunner, and his natural enemies 
are comparatively few. Even the sparrowhawk, who 
attacks far bigger fowl, treats him with some respect as 
a rule—for reasons which anybody who has seen a duel 
between two green-coated knights in the drumming season 
cannot fail to appreciate. His brood need fear little, for 
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the nest, approachable only by a narrow tunnel, is prac- 
tically safe from the usual dangers, Neither the viper, 
so dreaded by bank-builders, nor the black-hearted crow 
can get at it, while the squirrel is much too wary to venture 
his precious person upon so perilous a raid. Even the boy, 
if he can climb to the entrance, seldom gets anything but 
disappointment for his pains. I know several young 
egg-collectors—bright, keen little fellows—who would give 
anything to be able to show the pearl-white eggs of the 
woodpecker among their treasures, but season after season 
passes leaving the desire unfultilled. Then why are 
woodpeckers not as abundant as blackbirds? Large broods 
are fledged and quit the nest without misfortune. Next 
year the wood in which they were reared shows one pair 
as before. What happens to them? One need not seek 
far for the answer. ‘The sparse and depleted woodlands of 
to-day accommodate few birds of this order, one timber 
boom being sufficient to upset the woodpecker’s economy 
for half a century. A certain number become established 
in every locality. The remainder are driven afield to 
seek their requirements anywhere and everywhere, sooner 
or later encountering the fate of winged pilgrims the 
world over. 

My earlier remarks were not meant to imply that the 
woodpecker is immune from persecution, nor that his 
harmlessness is always recognized. On the contrary, one 
hears frequent complaints against him. It is not correct 
to say, as certain kindly people have done, that the bird 
cannot do “harm” as he attacks none but rotten or un- 
sound trees when boring to make his nest. Really, the 
green woodpecker almost always selects solid wood, no 
doubt for greater security, but at the same time he seldom 
bores deeply enough to injure the tree, and he seldom 
even touches those parts suitable for timber. The stubborn 
hearts of oak, fir or ash are proof against even his chisel-like 
beak. He penetrates the comparatively soft outer crust 
with little difficulty, but upon striking hard, close wood 
his tunnel is at once converted into a vertical shaft—vertical 
if the tree stands erect, otherwise slanting parallel with the 
bark, from which it is separated as a rule by little more than 
a hand’s breadth. 

Old-fashioned woodmen have an idea, shared with 
ornithologists of long ago, that the high-pitched, laughing 
cry of this bird—the rain-fowl, some call him—foretells 
bad weather. If so, he is often a lamentably false prophet, 
for never have I known him so talkative as he was during 
the abnormal drought of 1921. Natural history provides 
no plausible reason for such a supposition, neither is it 
borne out by personal observation. Not that reasons are 
always palpable even in established cases of bird prophecy. 
Indeed, curious inconsistency prevails. The peacock’s 
scream, as everybody knows, announces an impending 
downpour. The cock-pheasant’s crow, on the other hand, 
if heard at roosting time, gives sure promise of sunsbine 
on the morrow. 

The rain-fowl—to give him this fanciful but libellous 
title—is a late breeder, though his mysterious drum-call is 
one of the earliest spring sounds, like the booming of black 
game, which can be heard when snow showers are still 
whitening the uplands. Yet the hen bird seldom assumes 
domestic cares until the woods are green. She is not a close 
sitter, but will slip away at the sound of a footstep. Should 
an intruder linger near her hole, however, she returns, and, 
alighting overhead, betrays her secret with her loud, 
scolding cry. Actual nest there is none: the eggs are laid 
on bare wood, with nothing to promote warmth apart from 
the brooding bird’s plumage. The hole itself is a wonder- 
fully neat piece of workmanship, as circular as craftsmen’s 
tools could make it, and too small to admit the most slender 
hand. When the “ nest” is made far from the entrance, 
one wonders how the five or six youngsters escape 
sufiocation, for the heat must be like that of an oven. 
Little marvel that no warm lining is required to aid 
incubation. 

The woodpecker is a discriminating bird, and learns to 
distinguish between friend and foe remarkably soon. A 
brooding woodpecker which I had watched this season 
would let me pass within a couple of paces of her “ dug- 
out ” without stirring a feather. Indeed, I had difficulty 
in dislodging her when wishing to do so once or twice for 
my own satisfaction. It was necessary to hammer the 
tree-trunk hard before she would budge; but she was 





invariably off and away the instant a stranger hove in 
sight. This is the case with several of the wildest species, 
as I have many times proved. 

That same bird and her mate were exceedingly obstrepe- 
rous during the period of incubation; but as soon as the 
young were hatched they became silent, shunning obser- 
vation as studiously as they had before appeared to invite 
it. The arrival of the family no doubt brought them plenty 
of occupation, for the task of maintaining five or six of 
these young gourmands is a heavy one. Indeed, being 
unable to get a sufficient supply of insects by natural means, 
the parents are often compelled to seek a living on the 
ground, where they gather grubs of every description, being 
especially fond of ants. These they unearth in the most 
approved style, doing a great deal for which the hen 
pheasant gets credit. In really wild or swampy forests 
where decaying timber abounds they experience less 
difficulty, of course, and if they can find a half rotted log 
lying on the ground and full of wood grubs, the soft mass 
will be drilled like a colander in no time. 

When the brood first fly, the parents have a very anxious 
time. The young birds, full of life, soon make the woods 
resound with their eager clamour. Upon one occasion a 
persistent outcry led me to a tall, straight beech, in which 
the usual neat round hole, some twenty feet above ground, 
was conspicuous enough. The cries did not proceed from 
the nest, however, and I was at a loss to account for them, 
until, looking higher, I discovered a young woodwall, 
clinging for dear life to the smooth trunk, unable to go up 
or down, so far as one could judge. 

He had presumably got out without leave, and, scared at 
my approach, wanted to get home, but, like many another 
young climber, found the return more difficult than the 
ascent had been. The woodpecker, it should be remarked, 
cannot reverse like the tree-creeper, who runs up or down 
a perpendicular trunk with equal facility. He always goes 
down backwards as though let down by springs—a pro- 
ceeding that Master Greencoat in this case dared not 
attempt. The drop looked too fearful ; he was in a horrible 
fix, and did not care who knew about it. 


Fearing to precipitate matters, I withdrew. My last 
glimpse of the young hopeful, from a discreet distance, 
revealed him coming down with quaint, irregular jerks, 
like an awkward rope-climber, from which I concluded 
that he got out of the scrape with no worse conse- 
quences than a tremendous fright. Here is another 
instance of youthful irresponsibility which occurred last 
season in somewhat unusual circumstances. I was 
sitting at my table, thinking of anything but natural 
history, when a sudden commotion in a walnut-tree not far 
from the open window attracted my attention. It was 
the flutter of a large bird alighting; and almost before I 
had time to wonder who the stranger could be, the strident 
scream of a green woodpecker answered the unframed 
question. Not once, but many times sounded the 
voice, nor was it the ordinary, familiar cry. It contained 
a ring of challenge or menace, and, recognizing the 
note of a young bird—presumably one of a brood that 
had been reared in an orchard near by—lI crept to the 
window. 

At the foot of the tree crouched a cat, glaring upwards. 
Immediately above her was the bird, crown erect, every 
feather on end, a picture of rage and impotency. The 
cat, ears flattened and eyes blazing, began to make curious 
body passes, like a ferret trying to fascinate a hen, and 
lower and lower descended the woodpecker, dropping from 
branch to branch, still screaming immoderately, either 
unaware of his danger or powerless to help himself. Being 
apprehensive for the bird, I was about to reveal my pre- 
sence, but it was not necessary. Came a cry from above, a 
rush of wings, a flurry of yellow and green, and the mother 
woodpecker was beside the foolish one. Instant silence 
followed, as though a door had closed on the shrill outcry 
ofa second before. The cat was on her feet staring upwards, 
but the birds had gone as if blown away. The thick 
greenery concealed their line of flight, nor was there any- 
thing to indicate the direction they had taken until a 
renewal of the clamour in a plantation a few fields away 
suggested that the family had assembled there to discuss 
the incident. 

Dovcias Gorpon. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





[Letters of the length of on2 of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.] 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY AT THE SEAT OF 

THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

{To tHe Environ or THE ‘“ SpectaTor.’’] 
Sir,—On Sunday, September 3rd, 1922—the date may be worth 
committing to memory—the Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate 
of England, in a service the order of which was drawn up with 
the consideration due to the occasion, preached from the pulpit 
in the “ Genevan house of prayer ”—as his Grace styled the 
ancient cathedral of St. Peter when beginning his address—a 
sermon for the opening of the third Assembly of the League of 
Nations. The thoughtful men and women who read the 
Spectator cannot fail to be struck by the unusual significance of 
this statement. The sentence is made weighty by the inner 
consonance of the terms brought together to compose it. What 
the Papacy might have done has fallen to be done by the visible 
spiritual head of the Church of England. The Primacy of 
England has fulfilled the desire of all Christian communities in 
Britain, in the Empire, and the United States of America, 
whose spiritual identity proceeds from one and the same fount. 
The Archbishop has spoken for the peoples who are self-ruling 
in the Empire and acknowledge the moral sway of religion in 
polities. 

Standing forth armed with the implicit confidence of all 
these, and in the name of the Reformed congregations banded 
together to cause the Spirit of Christ to prevail over evil in the 
political intercourse of nations, the Primate of the British 
appeared in the pulpit whence went forth in its fundamental 
and early form a truth which ever since has shown itself par- 
ticularly adapted to evolution in the soul of the English- 
speaking folk. From that pulpit the Protestant Primate spoke 
for the sake of the world, before those limbs of the work! which 
an immediate, inherent, or indirect allegiance had gathered in 
his presence, while in another church near by the like-minded 
Reman Catholic supporters of the League of Nations, as 
embodying a hope common to all mankind, attended a Pontifical 
Mass. But the Primate spoke for humanity as a democracy in 
the Wilsonian sense of the word, a sense rooted in the Puritan 
conception of the manner in which Christianity should be 
looked up to, in order to hasten the progress of the love of 
man among men. 

The Primate’s theme was the application of Christianity to 
international life. He upheld the doctrine of national respon- 
sibility for wrongdoing. ‘“‘ My country shall do the right thing 
for the good of man till righteousness and peace kiss each 
other. It shall not be my country right or wrong.” When 
he spoke of the duty of Government within a nation, and of 
this nation’s rule as exercised without, it was as though these 
words, once dropped by Calvin from the same pulpit, had 
again gone forth :— 





““ And they shall comply with one another and gratify each 
other according to the rule of charity, provided that God's 
sovereign rule thereby obtain among them all their days, and so 
that thereon may be dependent all that may be due to men, the 
sum of this injunction being thus: the obedience rendered to 
princes and magistrates accords well with the fear and service 
of God, but if princes should commit an outrage in some part 
upon the authority of God then they must not be obeyed, except 
in so much as may he possible without offending God.” 

If we look wpon mankind as one vast and self-same brother- 
hood, which it undoubtedly is before Christ, the rebelling of 
conscience appears as the unmistakable instrument laid within 
our consciousness for the fulfilment of the law of brotherhood. 
When the Government of Germany sinned against mankind in 
its methods of warfare, was it net in obedience to God’s behests 
that the Church of England took the lead in forbidding repri- 
sals upon the German people which would have dishonoured 
the British arms? When the anger of Britain was about to 
grow unholy was it not curbed by this appeal to the national 
conscience? The presence of the Primate of England in Calvin’s 
pulpit was not the only visible restoration of the historical link 
between the Genevan and British branches of the Reformation. 
Ry a striking coincidence it fell to Lord Balfour, seated beside 
Lord Robert Cecil, to read the lesson of the day (Micah iv. 1-5), 
calling up a vision of the Elizabethan Cecils. 

By a less happy coincidence the day before the writer of 
these lines, attending a lecture on modern political France by 
an eminent professor in the University of Paris, heard him 
ca'l attention to the fact that the name of God had completely 
ceased to he heard in the national life of France, nay, had 
vanished from French publie consciousness. This remark was 
made without any expression of regret or apparent sense of 
loss. Was it because that name had been so much taken in 





vain on the other side of the Rhine? The more should hope be 
set on the association of the major part of the British political 
conscience with the purpose of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. That association has been sealed, by such an authori- 
tative interpreter as the Primate of England is, for all 
the religious-minded people who, throughout the Protestant 
world, still find themselves to be moving in line with the 
citizens of Geneva. These, in 1536, gathered in their church to 
express by their vote their newly-formed will “ to govern them. 
selves according to the evangelical law.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
F. F. Roger. 





“THE COMMON LAW OF ENGLAND IS PART OF THE 

LAW OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA.” 
(To THE Epitor cr rHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—The dictum “ the common law of England is part of the 
law of the United States of America” finds a parallel in the 
words of Richard Peters, first Federal judge of the District 
Court in Pennsylvania :—*‘ The English common law . . . is 
retained by us to this day in all cases permitted by the 
principles of our Government. . . . But I do not mean to 
enter into any controversy as to what parts, or in what cases, 
the common law is obligatory and directory upon the courts of 
the United States. . . . Whatever difference of sentiment 
there may exist as to its being granted by the people— 
delegated to the Federal Courts—or it being required that it 
should be—it must be indisputably known to all who are well 
informed that without the rules and provisions as settled and 
made by the common law the courts would be inoperative ” 
(Thompson et al. vy. The Ship ‘ Catharina,’ 1795, 1 Peters’ 
Adm’lty, 104). 

Colonel Mason's objection to the Constitution that the people 
were not secured “ in the enjoyment of the benefits of common 
law, which stands here upon no other foundation than its 
having been adopted by the respective Acts forming the 
Constitutions of the several States,’ brought forth the rejoinder 
from Madison in a letter to Washington: ‘‘ What can he mean 
by saying that the Common Law is not secured by the new 
Constitution? The Common Law is nothing more than The 
Unwritten Law, and is left by all Constitutions equally liable 
to legislative alteration.” Relative to statutes of the several 
States declaring the Common Law as formerly, and in the case 
of Virginia all statutes prior to James I. to be still the Law 
of The Land, he comments: “ Every State made great 
inroads, and with great propriety in many instances, on this 
monarchical ecde. What would the Convention (Constitu- 
tional) have done? If they had in general terms declared the 
Common Law to be in force, they would have broken in upon 
the legal code of every State in the most material points.” 

Mr. Justice Iredell, in Chisholm v. State of Georgia (2 Dall. 
419), declares the only principles of law controlling in that 
case are those common to all the States, adding that he 
knows of none save those derived “from what is properly 
termed the ‘Common Law,’ a law which, I presume, is the 
groundwork of the laws of every (original) State in the Union, 
and which I consider, so far as it is applicable to the peculiar 
circumstances of the country, and where no special act of 
legislation controls it, to be in force in such state as it existed 
in England (unaltered by any statute) at the time of the first 
settlement of the ¢ountry.” Story urges that the Common 
Law is “not a source of jurisdiction, but a guide and check 
and exposition in the administration of rights and duties and 
juridiction conferred by the Constitution and the laws” 
(Commentaries, § 798). In the United States v. Coolidge 
(1813, 1 Grall. 788), he declares explicitly that the nature and 
the extent of the authorities granted by the Constitution, and 
very especially ‘‘ the interpretation and exercise of the vested 
jurisdiction of the courts of the United States muet, in the 
absence of positive law, be governed exclusively by the 
Common Law.” 

The opinion 


has 


Federal common law is 
traceable to an obiter dictum in Wheaton y. Peters (1834, 
33 U.S. (8 Pet.) 591, 8 L. Ed. 1055), Mr. Justice McLean 
holding: “‘ There can be no common law of the United States 
... There is no principle which pervades the Union and has 
the authority of law which is not embodied in the Constitution 
and laws of the United States.” A New York decision 
comments: ‘‘ He was speaking of rights of property, which are 
purely questions of State Law and regulation ”; adding: “ The 
Constitution of the United States, like those of all the original 
States, presupposed the existence and authority of the Common 
Law. In adopting our State and National Constitutions... 
our ancestors rejected so much of the Common Law as was 
inapplicable to the situation, and prescribed new rules for 
their regulation and government. They did not reject the 
hody of the Common Law. They founded their respective State 
Constitutions and the great national compact upon its existing 
principles, so far as they were consistent and harmonious 


that there is no 


with the provisions of those Constitutions” (1844, C. Sandf. 
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Ch. 583). “ It was not,” says Story, “ introduced as of original 
and universal obligation in its utmost latitude; but the 
limitations contained in the bosom of the Common Law itself, 
and, indeed, constituting a part of the Law of Nations, were 
affirmed and recognized in the respective Charters of Settle- 
ment. Thus limited and defined, it has become the guardian 
of our political and civil rights ...and by the Goodness of 
God, we are now enjoying, under its bold and manly principles, 
the blessings of a free, independent and united government ”’ 
(Commentaries, § 158). “The Constitution of the United 
States renews the principles known and practised in England 
before the Conquest,” Wilson charged the Grand Jury in 
Henfield’s case (Wharton’s State Trials). ‘‘ The Constitution,” 
declares Marshall, “ therefore, and the Law, are to be ex- 
pounded, without a leaning one way or the other, according to 
those general principles which usually govern in the construc- 
tion of fundamental or other laws” (Bank v. Deveauz, 5 Cr. 
86); adding: “The judicial department was introduced into 
tho American Constitution under impressions, and with views, 
which are too apparent not to be perceived by all ’’; and that 
the Federal Courts, in the absence of Statutory Enactment of 
Congress, must draw on the Common Law for the rule and 
principle of adjudication is patent from his assertion: “‘ No 
trace is to be found in the Constitution of an intention to 
create a dependence of the government of the Union on 
those of the States for the execution of the great powers 
assigned to it.’’ 

Mr. Bayard of Delaware argued in 1802 before the House of 
Representatives: “‘The judges of the United States have 
generally held that the Constitution of the United States was 
predicated upon an existing Common Law. Of the soundness 
of that opinion I have never had a doubt. I should scarcely 
go too far were I to say that, stripped of the Common Law, 
there would be neither Constitution nor government. The 
Constitution is unintelligible without reference to the Common 
Law.” Story, in his Commentaries, holds: “ It is observable 
that the language (of the Constitution) is, that the judicial 
power shall extend te all cases in law and equity arising under 
the Constitution, laws and treaties of the United States.... 
Here then, at least, the Constitution of the United States 
appeals to, and adopts, the Common Law to the extent of 
making it the rule in the pursuit of remedial justice in the 
courts of the Union ” (2 Story on the Constitution, § 1645). Mr. 
Justice Holmes has recently epitomized: The Common Law is 
not “a brooding omnipresence in the sky, but the articulate 
voice of some sovereign or quasi sovereign ”’ (244 U.S. 205, 
220-2). ‘‘Ours is emphatically a government of laws and not 
of men; and judicial decisions of the highest tribunal, by the 
known cause of the Common Law are considered as establishing 
the true construction of the laws, which are brought into con- 
troversy before it (Story, N. J. Steam Navigation Co. vy. 
Merchants’ Bank). 

Sonator Beveridge, in his masterly Life of John Marshall, 
comments on criticism levelled in 1800 by Republicans at the 
cherished design of the Federalists (of whom Marshall was one, 
if not the greatest) in extending the National Judiciary: 
“Little attention was paid to the more solid ground that the 
National Judiciary would be used to force the introduction of 
the common law of England as a part of the law of the Untted 
States ”’ (Vol. III., p. 549, footnote 3). Marshall was nominated 
Chief Justice on January 20th, 1801, and accepted the appoint- 
ment February 4th, 1801. In the Virginia Federalist, and before 
the Ilouse of Representatives of Congress, he vindicated the 
exercise of a common law jurisdiction by Mr. Justice Bee in 
the case of Jonathan Robbins (see Wheaton’s State Trials) 
consistent with the British-American Treaty. His decision in 
the trial of Aaron Burr is further in point. He applies the 
rule of strict judicial construction of statutes in derogation of 
the common law. In Marbury v. Madison he lays the founda- 
tion of the American doctrine of judicial supremacy. The 
Republicans reversed their position, holding that by the 
common law only the most restrictive interpretation of the 
Constitution was possible, and thus has developed concurrently 
with the doctrine of judicial supremacy the restrictive attitude 
of the Federal Courts (California Law Review, 1921). 

Story comments on the exercise of a common law jurisdiction 
by the Federal Judiciary (Story, 1816, Life and Letters, p. 297) 
that, “ Excepting Judge Chase, every judge that ever sat on the 
Supreme Court Bench, from the adoption of the Constitution 
until 1804 (as I have been very authoritatively informed) held 
a like opinion” to his own that the jurisdiction existed. 
Marshall construes the Judiciary Acts as limiting by definition 
the powers of the Federal Courts, though admitting that they 
must look to the Common Law as the principle of interpretation 
and construction; but in his speech in the case of Jonathan 
Robbins very explicitly holds that had the Federal Courts been 
created without express grant of jurisdiction, they could never- 
theless have exercised a jurisdiction consistent with the law of 
naticns, a position from which he never retreated. In the 





proceedings before the Senate in Bennett’s Conspiracy, it is 
said, the question of the adoption of the Common Law being 
under discussion, that Adams, then Vice-President, “ rose from 
his chair and emphatically declared to the whole Senate that 
if.he had ever imagined that the Common Law had not by the 
revolution become the law of the United States under the new 
government, he never would have drawn his sword in the 
contest, so dear to him were the great privileges which that law 
recognized and enforced.” 

Beveridge (Vol. III., p. 116) declares: “By his opinion in 
Marbury v. Madison, Marshall made the principle of judicial 
supremacy over legislation as much a part of our fundamental 
law as if the Constitution contained these specific words: The 
Supreme Court shall have the power to declare invalid any Act 
of Congress which, in the opinion of the Court, is unconstitu- 
tional.’”’ But here the Common Law, as the principle and rule 
of construction, enters, constraining upon the judiciary. We 
recall Bacon’s charge that Coke asserted the power of the 
Common Law to control Acts of Parliament (A.p. 1616) and 
judge them void as against common right and reason; and 
Coke’s reply that his assertion of the power of the Common 
Law to control Acts of Parliament consisted only in reference 
to cases in the books where Acts of Parliament had in fact been 
adjudged void by the Common Law (Lerd Bacon’s Works, 
Spedding Ed., 1872, Vol. VI., pp. 88-89). The principle of “ State 
decrees ” affirmed by Coke is but reaffirmed by Marshall, and 
the supremacy of the Judiciary is but the supremacy of the 
Common Law, “as understood in this country’? when the 
Constitution was framed. The doctrine of natural and inalien- 
able rights “‘ recognized and declared by the Constitution,” as 
distinct from those “‘ granted or created,’ a doctrine sustained 
by the Federal Courts from their inception, gives strength to 
this truth in American jurisprudence. These rights flow from 
the Common Law, are preserved to the people under the 
Constitution and are equally their great immemorial source.—I 
am, Sir, &c., JosEpa WHiITLa STINSON. 

Metropolitan Club, Fifth Avenue and Sixtieth Street, 

New York. 
(To rHeE Eprtor or THE “‘ Sprcrator.’’] 
Sir,—Your correspondents of last week have accurately 
explained the technical position. No definite general statement 
is possible as to the amount of English law received as ante- 
cedent, adopted from modern decisions, or imitated from 
modern legislation among the many independent jurisdictions 
of the United States. What really matters, however, is that 
the law of all those jurisdictions has keen developed on like 
principles and on the lines of the common judicial and civic 
tradition founded in this country, and that the tradition is 
still living and active. The publicity of justice, the authority 
of judicial precedents, the liability of executive officers to 
aceount for their official acts before the ordinary courts and 
according to the law of the land, such are some of the distinctive 
features of our common jurisprudence, whether it be strictly 
proper or not to call the bedy of them a common law. When 
we consider, with due regard to the variety of local conditions, 
the decisions of the highest courts and the enactments of legis- 
latures in England, the Dominions, and the United States, we 
shall find more uniformity and less divergence than might well 


have been expected.—I am, Sir, &c., FREDERICK Pouiock. . 





IRELAND AND THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
(To THe EpiTrokR oF THE “ SpectaTor.’’] 

Sir,—In one of the issues of the Spectator which was published 
a short time ago there was a letter written by one who called 
himself “ A Liberal Churchman.” This letter, mild in tone, 
suggested that it was not right to blame the Roman Catholic 
Church for failure to curb disturbances in Ireland. The com- 
ment which appeared at the bottom of the paragraph was 
impertinent, if not irrelevant to the subject dealt with. The 
purpose of the present writer is to show the position of tho 
Roman Catholic Church and to show that she is blameless. 

In the first place, the Roman Catholic Church is inter- 
She is not concerned with national questions but 
Pope Benedict, for instance, denounced the late 
yet the members of the various 
their 


national. 
with souls. 
War and all its excesses; 
national hierarchies declared that 
causes were holy and just. This brings us to the second 
point, which shows us that, though the Church is internationa!, 
the national characteristics of several races affect the members 
of the priesthood:. What one may condemn as a priest one 


H 


various national 


may support as a jpatriot. 

Hence, in Ireland we find the hierarchy faithful to their 
calling as priests condemning certain disturbances; yet, when 
moved by national motives, declaring even violent actions 
justified. We see Cardinal Logue denouncing actions at 
Dundalk, yet, moved by national motives, commending other 
extreme measures. Now who is there to say whether such 
motives are right or wrong? Is there anyone who would have 
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dared to criticize our clergy for sanctifying the killing of 

Germans during the War? From religious motives, yes; but 

none did. From national motives, no; for it was considered 

that death was preferable to the domination of militaristic 

Prussia.—I am, Sir, &c., James WaRDLAW. 
39 Fairmount Avenue West, Montreal, Canada. 


{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Str,—In the letter you published on August 12th it was far 
from my intention to traduce the entire body of Roman 
Catholic clergy in this country, but so long as they remain 
passive whilst their brother Irish priests connive at assassina- 
tion, they share to a certain extent the condemnation of all 
right-minded citizens. Have they denounced the shooting of 
Sir Henry Wilson? and were they ignorant of the petitions 
for the reprieve of his murderers which were hawked for 
signature at the doors of almost all the R.C. churches in 
London on the Sunday prior to their execution? Has a eingle 
priest expressed his disapproval of the antics outside Wands- 
worth Prison when those two “‘ Knights of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment”? met their just doom. No; they have tacitly exalted 
the suicide McSwiney into a martyr, and permitted murder to 
be described as “‘ just punishment ” without a protest. I have 
seen and admired the noble work carried on in many lands 
by this great historic Church, but it is pitiful to see it dragged 
in the mire of politics and blood guiltiness in Ireland and this 
country. Let the English R.C. priesthood dissociate them- 
selves from this Sinn Fein schism, for it is nothing else, which 
condones murder under the guise of “‘ just punishment” and 
“ natural effects.’—I am, Sir, &c., Ernest S. Brown. 





CRIME AND RETRIBUTION IN IRELAND. 

(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—I see there are still English writers with such short 
memories as to talk of the “strange ingratitude” of Irish 
criminals towards their once trusted leaders. Surely it is the 
oldest of old stories. Five centuries ago, in pre-Reformation 
times, one “ Panderus” (as recorded in the State papers) tells 
of a conversation between St. Bridget and her guardian 
angel :— 

“The holy woman (he says) used to inquire of her good Angel 
many questions of secrets divine. And among others she in- 
quired of what ‘ Christen’ land was most souls damned. The 
Angel showed her a land in the west part of the world. She 
inquired the cause why. The Angel said for there is most 
continual war, root of hate and envy, and of vices contrary to 
charity. And the Angel did show her the lapse of the souls of 
‘Christen’ folk of that land, how they fell down into hell as 
thick as any hail showers. ... Wherefore it cannot be denied 
but that the Angel did understand the land of Ireland.” 

And as for Michael Collins, murdered by the bands whom he 
had once trained and led, has not Shakespeare said all that 
is necessary about it? 

“We but teach 
Bloody instructions which, being taught, return 
To plague th’ inventor. This even-handed justice 
Commends the ingredients of our poisoned chalice 
To our own lips.” 


I am, Sir, &c., J. R. FPF. 





THE SOUTH IRISH LOYALISTS. 

(Yo THe Epitor or THe “ Spscrator.’’] 
Str,—As a lifelong reader and admirer of your paper it has 
struck me with some surprise that you do not seem to appre- 
ciate the position of the Loyalists when you advocate turning 
Southern Ireland out of the Empire. You would rather hand 
us over to the tender mercies of De Valera than that we should 
erdeavour (if permitted to do so) to assist as a last resource 
in making the Free State a success. We are three hundred 
thousand men and women of the upper classes of the country. 
Practically the entire upper class socially and intellectually, 
the upper classes of the commercial community, and almost all 
Protestants of every class have been for centuries loyal. It is 
said we are only a minority. True! But are not the upper 
classes of every country a minority? And are not the most 
cultivated and most refined people in the land worth 
considering? 

When I say we have been loyal I mean a loyalty of a fervour 
hardly known elsewhere, often at the cost of unpopularity, and 
at times of personal danger. We have loved and gloried in 
the Empire with a personal attachment, feeling that it has 
largely been built up by Irish brairs and Irish blood. Find 
out the nationality of many generations of consuls, governors, 
and generals who have laboured and fought for the Empire, 
and you will find that rery many have been Irishmen. An 
Irishman now commands the North Sea Fleet. An Irishman 
commanded the British Armies in the beginning of the Great 
War. An Irishman saved the Empire at a critical crisis of the 
Boer War. Irishmen—the Connaught Rangers—were mown down 
by hundreds by the Boers, yet the regiment never turned or 








flinched. The gallantry of Irish regiments in the Great War 
was hardly commented upon, yet it was splendid—at Pas. 
schendaele, at Gallipoli. Those dreadful landings at Suvla Bay 
and Bahr-el-dir were made by Irish troops. At the latter place 
every officer of the Dublin Fusiliers was either killed or 
wounded, except one, a boy of twenty, into whose hands fell 
the command of the regiment, which he landed under a wither. 
ing fire. He was afterwards fatally wounded in that dirg 
campaign. 

Never has the Empire been in any danger but the Loyalists 
of Ireland have sprung to their feet and rushed to her assist- 
ance. In the Great War they rose to a man, and among our 
class there was hardly a “‘ house where there was not one dead.” 
Aye, and many dead! Many only sons, and many where every 
son had rushed to the front and laid down his life! And 
many a peasant mother, too, had to mourn the boy who never 
came back again. And what is to be our reward? To be kicked 
out of the Empire! But you will say: “ We do not want to kick 
out the Loyalists. We will treat you handsomely and give you 
means to emigrate, and you can still be in the Empire.” 
Emigrate! And leave our homes and interests, our associations 
from childhood, the inheritance of generations! All that 
makes life worth living. The country that all Irishmen of 
every class and creed so passionately loves. The choice is a 
bitter one.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Sours or Ireranp Lovautsr. 


[The indignation of our correspondent is only too well justi- 
fied. Among all the lessons that a Government can teach to 
a nation the lesson that loyalty and faithful service “‘ do not 
pay ”’ is perhaps the most despicable and the most dangerous. 
We should like to point out, however, that we have otten 
argued that to cut off Southern Ireland entirely from the 
Empire may be the best solution only because we do not 
believe in the capacity of the Southern Irish majority to govera 
themselves decently. In these circumstances not many Loyalists 
would wish to remain, and an important point would be to 
obtain compensation for those who emigrated more or less 
impoverished. At present there seems to be no prospect whiat- 
ever of compensation. But if we were in a position to treat 
Southern Ireland as an alien Power we might be able to exact 
compensation. The Southern Irish are absolutely dependent 
upon English markets for the sale of their agricultural pro- 
duce. We should therefore have the means of calling them to 
* strict accountability.”—Lp. Spectator.] 





THE DOOM OF IRELAND. 

[To tHe Epiton or THe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Not to criticize “ Z.’s”’ splendid thunder, nor to deny a 
poet licence to refuse to be particular in his geography, but to 
take counsel with the Spectator, is it not possible to contrive 
some form of words which will distinguish always between the 
South of Ireland and Ulster? Ulster is a part of Ireland, and 
is inhabited chiefly by Irishmen who have learned how to 
behave. The Ulsterman does not wish to lose his Irish nation- 
ality. He cherishes hopes that some day a “ United Ireland ” 
will come by the Southern Irish also learning how to behave, 
and joining with him to make the Emerald Island peaceful and 
prosperous. So it is not correct to write of Ireland as if it 
were all Sinn Fein Ireland. There are two Ivelands—the Ireland 
of the North, loyal, law-abiding, courageous in peace and war; 
and the Ireland of the South, drifting to anarchy through vain- 
gloriousness and moral cowardice. Can they not be distin- 
guished, for here truly, as Socrates said, *‘ to use words wrongly 
is to corrupt the soul.” 


, 


It is very deeply resented in Ireland that English bankers, 
owing to the condition of Southern Ireland, refuse to honour 
Irish drafts before their actual collection, and make no distine- 
tion in favour of Belfast drafts, which are as sound as drafts 
on Edinburgh. The banker has no excuse of a poet’s licence.— 
I am, Sir, &., Frank Fox. 

la Middle Temple Lane. 





HONOURS BROKERAGE. 
{To tHE Epiror oy tHe “ Spectrator.’’] 
Str,—I have just received the Spectator of August 12th, and 
after reading your article on the above subject venture to send 
you a short account of what befell me some years ago somewhat 
on the same lines. The coronation of His Majesty King 
Edward VII. was the cause of my adventures. The treatment 
which that venerable and beautiful building, Westminster 
Abbey, received at the hands of the authorities on such occa- 
sions was barbarous almost beyond belief. The church, being 
in the nature of a Chapel Royal, was removed from the charge 
of the Dean and Chapter and was placed by the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s Office in the hands of theOffice of Works. This department, 
having crowded the interior of the building with perilous, 
hideous, and obtrusive galleries of combustible timber, handed 
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—_— 
on these abominations to an undertaker, who invested them 
with artistic charm by means of red baize! 

It was my good fortune, by means of a communication to the 
Nineteenth Century Review, to interest a well-known peer in 
much favour at Court. He immediately rose to the occasion, 
consulted His Majesty, co-operated with me in the kindest 
manner, and, in the result, the undertaker’s efforts, together 
with the dangerous galleries, were greatly modified. The ter- 
rible defacements, which had gone on steadily increasing from 
bad to worse from the time of the coronation of King 
George III., became things of the past. 

Shortly after the coronation of King Edward VII. a friend 
informed me that surely some marked acknowledgment would 
be made from His Majesty, who had already expressed himself 
as highly pleased with what had been done. My friend was well 
acquainted with one of the chief officers of the Crown, the late 
Earl of ——. The Earl was in entire agreement. I was, 
through my friend, informed that “if I would present my 
case’ the matter would doubtless receive consideration. Here 
we find no go-between or agent, but a recommendation made by 
this highly placed official, a recommendation, in fact, that I 
should do a little worrying and creeping. Needless to say I 
positively declined. Of what value was a distinction save as a 
direct gift from the Sovereign, who was, I am sure, far too 
much oceupied to think about me?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Cairo, August 24th. Somers CLARKE. 





THE AMERICAN PEOPLE AND EUROPEAN AFFAIRS. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Referring to the article in your number of August 5th, 

entitled “A New Way to Pay Old Debts,” you say :— 

“The American people are not well informed on European 
affairs, even in their broader aspects, and on matters of detail 
they are liable to be altogether uninstructed.” 

Permit me to take exception to this statement, which seems 
grossly unjust to the intelligence of our men of affairs—bankers, 
merchants, importers and exporters, &c. No matter what you 
may think of our Washington politicians and the common run 
of our Press hacks, there always has been, and is now more 
than ever, to be found here a fair percentage of American 
] informed of European conditions as 
This is particularly 


citizens at least as we 
the average Englishman is of American. 
true ever since our country was inundated with your own 
eplendid propaganda of war fame. 

And your own publication is often used here in private 
schools in connexion with teaching of good English, and you 
must admit that your American subscribers certainly are well 
informed on European affairs. Concerning the British Note 
on war debts, the sensibility of your editorial writers as to 
the bad impression your Note is alleged to have created in this 
country seems somewhat exaggerated. Many of us feel that 
Mr. Balfour’s able exposé was chiefly addressed to your elec- 
torate on behalf of Mr. Lloyd George, and let it go at that. 
Your “City ” talk about Great Britain’s credit having been 
impaired by the Note does not ring true.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Rt. GERSTENBERGER. 

Great Oaks, Box 82, Demarest, N.J. 





“LET FRANCE EXPLAIN.” 


[To rue Epitror or tue “ Sprcrator.’’] 
Sir,—The review which you gave to my book, Let France 


n, was, though adverse, one of which no author has a 
right to complain, for it was a dignified and from your point of 
view a very honest criticism. I have had, of course, the 
consclation of opposite opinions, but I prize a serious discussion 
by so excellent a journal as yours. What leads me to trespass 
upon your time is a bitter communication in your columns 
from a Mr. Davenport, not only denouncing my book from 
France, where he apparently lives, but also indicating that a 
work of his, if I had been at the pains to read it, would quite 
have set me right upon this intricate and extensive subject. 

Now, I comment upon this gentleman because he is typical 
of a class of Americans and English who refuse to learn any- 
thing about the origins of the War. If this were their only 
tault it would not be too bad, but it is this class who, mingling 
daily with the French, accept and increase the opinions so 
generally held among Frenchmen, not merely that they saved 
England, which is taken by most Frenchinen as a thing beyond 
but that they saved distant America, too. Here is a 
man who gravely assures the readers of a learned journal that 
a book written by him in the first year of the War clears up the 
entire subject of its origin. His book does not have, and could 
not have, the first practical use to an impartial investigator. 
Ic was written not only in the first passions of the conflict, but 
before the revelation of the Belgian archives, the secret treaties, 
the journal of Paleologue, and the extraordinary correspondence 
of Iswolsky. 

Tam glad that your own criticism of my book, though adverse, 
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while it did not stress the startling importance of documents 
recently revealed, was written in a dignified vein. I may add, as 
to Mr. Davenport, that he betrays just what is in the minds 
of so many English and American residents in France, that 
England was very much to blame. This he makes quite clear, 
and perhaps that is one of the reasons why he is dissatisfied with 
a book like mine, which largely exculpates England from euch 
charges.—I am, Sir, &., Freperick Bavsman. 
August 19th. 





SUNDAY GAMES. 

[To tHe Epiror oF THE “‘ Spzcrator.’’] 
Sir,—Your tribute, in the August 26th issue of the Spectator, 
to Sunday games has come with somewhat of a shock to one of 
your regular readers. There are many—surely far more than 
10 per cent.—to whom the turning of the English Sunday into a 
Continental one is considered as a retrograde movement, and it 
is strange that it should have come into existence at a time 
when weekly half-holidays, shorter working hours, and the 
Daylight Saving Bill give so much more opportunity during the 
week for games. The ideal Sunday is to many of us an oppor- 
tunity for doing many things that the hurry of the other six 
days makes impossible, such as public worship, the teaching in 
Sunday-school, the rendering service to the old, the weak, and 
work-worn, the cultivating of home life, a drawing closer 
together of parents and children. For the past two years the 
Sunday rest and calm has been much disturbed in villages by 
the char-da-banc traffic and the noisy behaviour of the passengers. 
Also the heavy transport traffic ceases not day or night, week- 
day or Sunday, and is becoming an increasing nuisance in the 
eountry. Add to these Sunday games drawing crowds of idle 
people and the Sunday becomes a day to be dreaded rather 
than welcomed. 

We know that there is a great deal of idleness on Sundays, 
and that Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to 
do, but are we helping to uplift the people by making Sunday 
a weekly Bank Holiday? Will not Satan find plenty of oppor- 
tunity among the crowds watching football and cricket? Are 
drinking and gambling to be forbidden on a Sunday? In your 
paragraph you speak of the thousands who will benefit by con- 
verting Sunday afternoon into a day of physical recreation, but 
may I ask if Sunday-schools are to be given up, because it will 
be hardly possible to carry them on with cricket or football in 
the neighbourhood? Both teachers and scholars will find it 
difficult to keep up their attendance. Again, you infer that 
those of us who “ with profound folly ”’ (which you kindly add 
may be well intentioned) would deny these games are depriving 
90 per cent. of enjoyment. I cannot help thinking you have 
placed the percentage too high. Football and cricket will only 
draw the boys and young men. What about the 
children, and older people? And what about the increasing 
number of those who, on account of Sunday becoming a day of 
recreation and amusement, will have no day of rest at all, riz., 
the char-i-banc drivers, the innkeepers, the waiters and 
waitresses in restaurants? We fear it is the thin end of the 
wedge that, as public amusements are allowed on Sunday, busi- 
ness and money making will soon follow, and the last state will 
be worse than the first.—I am, Sir, &c., 


women, 


Kare B. Carver. 

{That our correspondent has misread our notes will be 
apparent to anyone who recalls them. She begs the question 
by ascribing to us the desire to turn the English into the Con- 
tinental Sunday. Naturally everyone would deplore that as much 
as she would, but the whole question at issue is whether allowing 
the working class, as well as the rich, of this country to indulge 
in their natural recreations on Sunday would do this. Again, 
she seems to assume that “ professional ’’ football and cricket 
matches would be played on Sunday—our notes referred specific- 
ally to amateur, self-organized matches, such as are taking 
place on Sundays in Regent’s Park. The general rule should be 
that only such games as do not create work for others should be 
played, and, as for those park-keepers, groundsmen, &c., who 
may nnavoidably have to be in attendance, does it surpass the 
wit of man to allow them one whole weekday free instead? 
Our correspondent suggests that it will be impossible to hold 
Sunday-schools if games are allowed in the afternoon. We havo 
much too great a respect for those excellent institutions to 
believe this. They have a real hold upon their scholars and 
will not lose because those who would not attend them are 
enjoying themselves in playing or watching cricket instead of 
growing hour by hour more wearily idle. Even if most peoplo 
look on at the cricket and are therefore still in a sense idle 
they will be, at any rate, watching somebody doing something 
instead of watching other people doing nothing. The present 
system is to deny, we repeat, 90 per cent. of the population 
(since when has it been discovered that women and children 
do not play games?) their natural recreations and then uvbraid 
them for their idleness—Ep. Spectator.] 
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THE LOSS OF THE ‘EGYPT.’ 
(To tHe Eprrok oF THE “ SpectaTor.’’] 

S1r,—The Report of the Inquiry into the loss of the ‘ Egypt’ 
has been published, and I hope your readers will think with 
me that the conduct of the seamen on that occasion has had 
less than justice done to it. The disaster may be regarded 
either as the court concluded it, an occasion of confusion and 
indiscipline when eighty-seven people were drowned, as no one 
should be at sea, or as an occasion of some credit to seafarers 
when two hundred and thirty people were saved in some ten 
minutes from a capsizing, sinking ship in a fog. 

The ‘ Egypt,’ not quite yet shaken down to her sea-going 
routine, only twenty-nine hours from Tilbury, her crew and 
passengers still a little strange to one another, is in a fog 
suddenly struck a heavy blow on one side. She reels to it, 
comes back, falls further, listing ever more and more. First 
the boiler-room, then the engine-room, begin to fill with water ; 
the ship lists quickly, 80 degs. in three minutes; at the same 
time, she sinks deeper and deeper. The ship’s crew, most of 
them, with the instinct of the sea, or with the second nature 
it is the purpose and pride of their education to instil into 
all seamen, go straight to their boats without waiting for an 
order, as they can at once recognize that the situation is 
serious. A list, and especially an increasing list, gives everyone 
on board a ship furiously to think. The firemen are the first 
people to realize the true gravity of the situation; they had 
seen the water coming quickly from the first into the boiler- 
room and did not need any further witness. The ship listed 
and sank so quickly that passengers were very soon driven 
to the boat-deck and were, indeed, allowed up there, the last 
place they are wanted if they can be kept elsewhere, as on the 
boat-deck they are dreadfully in the way and hamper the 
lowering of the boats. 

The situation from the first was threatening. ‘Can you find 
any more lifebelts? ” said an officer. ‘‘ There are some in my 
cabins,’ said a steward. ‘“‘ Can you get them? ” said the officer. 
“It’s a bit of a risk,” said the steward. “ Then come along 
with me and we'll get them,” said the officer, feeling that to 
go even into first-class cabins was already dangerous, early as 
this was in the proceedings. The firemen, the first to appre- 
ciate the grim menace of the accident, get scared, passengers 
also are a bit distressed, and some refuse to go wway in the 
boats when ordered. A little later one of them fires a pistol 
to encourage everyone, but only succeeds in wounding a sailor 
who was doing his job and at whom he had not aimed. The 
list is always increasing and everyone feels time is getting very 
short. Only the first boat on the starboard side can be pushed 
down that side; a man gets caught in the falls of a portside 
boat and that delays things; there is the fog that prevents the 
officers seeing what is going on. 

And all this happened, say the court, in twenty minutes. 
They rely on the captain’s personal opinion, probably the 
sanest opinion there, but is so long a time likely? ‘Time seems 
long in periods of great strain. If there was, as stated, a list 
of 30 degs. in three minutes, was the full time longer than ten 
minutes? And in that time two hundred and thirty out of 
three hundred and ten were saved. Surely that was a great 
feat, and merited some commendation from the court! If the 
officers did not take charge, if no sufficient boat-drills had been 
held, the fortuitous but effective co-operation attained by the 
uncoordinated but instinctive actions of the individual 
members of this “‘ undisciplined ” crew is a fairly good certifi- 
eate to the captains in the P. and O. service, who had licked 
them into shape in their earlier years, so that now they should 
do, without thinking, and all together, just those things that 
were necessary. That the ship was pretty empty vastly eased 
the situation. It will be a good thing to give every man a badge 
for his boat. 

To do a really good boat-drill will cost money even in fine 
weather. To haul a ship away.from the quay, secure her, 
lower and man her boats, and pull once round the ship, hoist the 
boats and haul the ship into the quay again will probably cost 
six hours and £600. Why not go the whole way and adopt the 
Admiralty transport regulation, that all ships are to anchor for 
twelve hours after leaving the quay, and get everything 
straight before proceeding to sea? But such schemes will 
seriously raise the cost of passages. Everyone must regret that 
the court did not see that a word of thanks was due to the sea- 
men who, in this undisciplined ship, saved three-quarters of the 
lives on board in that dire ten minutes, or, if the time really 
was so long, in twenty.—I am, Sir, &., SEAFARER. 





“MISSING, BELIEVED KILLED.” 

{To tHe Epitor or tHE “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—Referring to Mr. Gillespie’s much-needed inquiry in your 
issue of the 19th, I think the appended extract from the Im- 
perial War Graves Commission, dated July 3lst, 1922, to myself, 
may clear up the point on which so many of us feel strongly :— 
“It is the intention of the Commission to erect memoria!s 








to those officers and men whose graves cannot be found, and 
you may rest assured that the dead who have no known resting 
place will be honoured equally with the others, and that each 
case will be dealt with upon full consideration of its merits as 
regards the site and the place of the memorial.” 

The grave in which I am interested has not yet been located, 
so 1 rest upon the assurance thus solemnly given.—I am, Sir, 
&e., C. H. Mixcuiy, 

Belair, Parkstone. 





THE PHENOMENON OF M. PROUST. 
{To tHe Epitor or THe “ Spectrator.’’] 
Sir,—The translated article on M. Proust, which appears in the 
Spectator of September 2nd, is interesting as a testimony to the 
steadily increasing fame of that writer, but either the French 
critic or her translator has managed to give an impression that 
is false in one or two respects of the work of M. Proust itself, 
Du Cété de Chez Swann was published not in two fat volumes 
of some 500 pages each, but in one volume of 386 pages, or 
(roughly) 190,000 words. Afterwards, as the cost of production 
increased, it was split into two half-volumes, and this procedure 
has been followed (at M. Proust’s request) in my English 
version, which Messrs. Chatto and Windus are to publish in a 
few weeks as Swan’s Way. Similarly, A l’Ombre des Jeunes 
Filles en Fleurs was published in 1918 in one volume of some 
440 pages, and was afterwards reset and reissued in two half- 
volumes of 250 and 230 pages. It contains rather less than 
235,000 words, and I hope that the authorized English version 
will be ready for publication next autumn.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Savile Club, 107 Piccadilly, W. 1. C. K. Scorr Moncrierr, 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked “Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be 
held to be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with 
the mode of expression. In such instance, or in the case of 
“ Letters to the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or 
point of view is considered of sufficient interest and importance 
to warrant publication. 


The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any article, poems, 
or letters submitted to him, tut when stamped and addressed 
envelopes are sent he will do his best to return contributions in case 
of rejection. Poems should be addressed to the Poetry Editor. 








POETRY. 





HEIFERS AT EVENING, 
Over the snowy hawthorn now 
Come intimations from afar, 
Sweet as delighted man and beast 
When they beheld the lustrous Star. 


The heifers dream beneath the trees, 
And to their innocency mild 
Christ still within the outhouse sleeps, 
Where, too, their mothers were with child. 
Quietness within their shining eyes 
Is softly orbed, each graceful head, 
Responsive, bows to evening’s peace: 
They worship and are comforted. 
Percy RIPLey. 





OPERA BUFFA, 
In a Verona tavern, 
A florid old man with a paunch 
Like a flask of Chianti, a casual patron, 
(Del coro della chiesa, signori), 
Towers and sings 
Popular tunes from the operas 
In a voice smelling of Chianti, 
To the scraping of violin strings 
By a wandering hunchback of ninety ; 
With tenor gesturing flings 
His cloak round the fiddler ; 
And his face purples and his eyes bulge white. 
Down below the fiddler mumbles with delight, 
And he jigs and he swings to the noise of his strings 
And of.any old things 
That we beat to keep time. 
Now, that’s how I like to hear opera— 
And that’s how I rhyme. 

AnTHONY BERTRAM. 
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THE THEATRE, 





“EAST OF SUEZ,” BY SOMERSET MAUGHAM, AT 
HIS MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

I am sorry to appear so often before readers of the Spectator 
with my garments rent and earth upon my head, but the holiday 
theatres are beyond anything! It is almost impossible to 
believe that the adroit author of The Circle and of those 
grim stories in The Trembling of a Leaf could have written a 
play like East of Suez. It is nearly incredible it should have 
been selected by that capable producer, Mr. Basil Dean. 

Have you ever, dear reader, taken part in club or institution 
amateur theatricals ? The amusement committee gets together ; 
it decides that there is to be a play. Last year’s producer 
concludes enthusiastic but rambling remarks to the effect that 
“There are those dresses that we had over from San Toy, and 
what a draw it would be if we could get old Jones to lend his car 
—I guarantee to get iton tothe stage all right! And then Fake 
and Fake, the antique furniture people, would lend us some of 
those big idols! And Mrs. Fetherstone would let us have her 
gong.” And so a play gets written round the properties and 
the available talent. It is easy to imagine some equivalent 
colloquy between Mr. Somerset Maugham and Mr. Basil Dean :— 

* Those Chinese fellows, down at Limehouse, you know. . . . 
Couldn’t we get a lot of them to walk on? ... . You could put 
in something about opium and joss-sticks. . . . And what’s the 
word about the East ? Like elms ... immemorial. And how 
about pidgin-English ?...me no savvy... you catchee 
top side! And don’t you think Miss Meggie Albanesi ought 
to have a really strong part this time—something rich, where 
she can fairly let herself go? How long would you want to do 
us a play like that ?’’ And one imagines Mr. Maugham replying, 
“A fortnight.” And perhaps in answer to a raised eyebrow 
reducing it to two days, 

The resulting play is all the “ strong’ “ If-you’ve-heard-the 
Fast-a-calling ’’ magazine stories that you have ever read dis- 
tilled into a thick syrup. Like other magazine stories, it is 
worse at length than in summary ; especially striking is the lack 
of ingenuity in fitting the theme to the fact of theatrical 
performance. Mr. Somerset Maugham two or three times lets 
two people who both know all the circumstances indulge in long 
reminiscences in order to put the audience wise as to some event 
which occurred before the opening of the play. 

Daisy (Miss Meggie Albanesi) is a beautiful Eurasian. When 
the play opens she is to be married to Mr. Henry Anderson, a 
rich, deeply enamoured tobacco merchant of deficient mentality, 
pink complexion, brown riding boots and sterling character. He 
and his friend, George Conway, discuss the advisability of marrying 
Eurasians. ‘‘ Such a marriage spells ruin to the white man in the 
Fast.” “ But,” counters Mr. Anderson, “ you don’t know my 
fiancée /” As it turns out, this is exactly what his friend, Mr. 
George Conway, does know. She is an old flame of his. She is not 
the guileless widow that the tobacco merchant believes her, but a 
woman upon whom circumstance and a sordid old mother have 
forced the oldest profession. She has loved none save Conway, 
whose keenness for the diplomatic service has induced him to 
leave her when on the point of screwing up courage to marry her, 
By the end of Scene 2 it is established that she still loves him 
and he her; that he is devoted to Anderson and will renounce 
her; that a Chinese ex-lover, Lee Tai Cheng (who is supposed to 
represent the call of the Asiatic side of her nature), also loves her, 
He bribes the old woman who pretends to be her amah, and who 
is really her mother, to admit him to her presence. Anderson 
has proved as dull as he looked. Daisy longs for her old lover, 
Conway, and the obliging amah and Lee Tai Cheng propose to 
her that she shall do away with Anderson. She recoils in the 
usual horror, but doesn’t actually forbid it. They endeavour by 
a ruse to get him killed, but Conway falls into the trap instead, 
and is severely wounded. Daisy nurses him back to health under 
the nose of the unsuspecting Anderson, who proceeds to go away 
for a week, when she makes violent love to Conway, who at last 
yields to her. She being amoral is completely happy in the 
relationship; but, wretched at deceiving his friend, Conway 
tries to break it off. She arranges that documents incriminating 
her shall fall into her husband’s hands in order to make him 
divorce her. When he sees that she is determined to have him 
permanently, Conway shoots himself. She is horror-stricken 
and bewildered at the débdcle, and when the curtain falls she has 


“ 





resumed the Chinese dress and, we are left to presume, her 
reconciliation with Lee Tai Cheng. This story is told at immense 
length and with almost undeviating crudity. 

Isnot the definition of a bore “ one who explains the obvious” ? 
Here everything is explained—everything, that is, except the 
hearts and minds of the men and women of the story. This is 
not attempted; but how could it be? For the characters are 
so clearly from the very beginning puppets, and sawdust does 
not lend itself to prolonged analysis. Here and there, when the 
fur begins to fly, and in a pantomime prologue showing a street 
scene, the play is bearable. But in the “strong” scenes a 
shallow pretentiousness is its ruin. 

In this play we may say of Mr. Maugham as Goethe somewhere 
said of Byron: ‘“ When he reflects, he is a child.’”’ Miss Marie 
Ault’s acting made the long part of the amah tolerable, but Mr. 
Basil Rathbone, Mr. Malcoln Keen, and Miss Meggie Albanesi 
all gave a disagreeable sense of unreality. They were 
not convinced; we were not convinced. However, Miss 
Albanesi at least looked beautiful, though never for one moment 
the hard, exotic sensualist she should have been. It was 
impossible to connect that particular sort of lurid past, or any- 
thing remotely “immemorial,” wth her alert eye and her 
remarkable modernity. 

Mr. Somerset Maugham must really try next time! Another 
piece of work like Hast of Suez and his reputation as a serious 
playwright will be gone! TARN. 





SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 


EVERYMAN, HampstTeap.— IJ} idowers’ Houses oe 8.15—2.30 
{Mr. Shaw’s play is running for one more week, when it is 
to be succeeded by Mr. Drinkwater’s Mary Stuart.) 
ComEpy.—Secrets ee oe os oe ‘ 
[Miss Fay Compton and Mr. Leon Quartermaine in a play 
by Rudolf Besier and May Edginton.} 
REGENT (NEAR St. Pancras Station).—Body and 
Soul .. ws x és i - 8.15 
[From Monday. Mr. Arnold Bennett’s new play produced 
by Mr. Nigel Playfair.] 
St. Martin’s.—Shall We Join the Ladies? and 
Loyalties .. oe 


oe oe 8.15—2.13 
{Two good plays, One for the brain, one for the fancy.] 








CINEMA, 
Pavace THEATRE.—The Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse .. ° ee - 8.30—2.45 


{An interesting and moving film whose moral is the 
abolition of war.] 








THE SOUTH LONDON ART GALLERY, 
PECKHAM ROAD. 

An interesting exhibition of pottery produced in London 
between 1872 and 1922 has been arranged in this Gallery. 
(Bus No. 12 passes the door.) Among the excellent examples 
of modern work we particularly admired the figures by Mr. 
Charles Vyse, the Brothers Hopkins’s vase ornamented with 
a design of grapes, and Alfred H. and Louise Powell’s Millwall 
Pottery. An opportunity of estimating the position of William 
De Morgan as a worker in ceramics is offered by four cases of 
his work, besides wall exhibits. In a second room are examples 
of the salt glaze stoneware of Martin Brothers and corresponding 
work by a group of artists employed by Messrs. Doulton and 
Co. In the passage are cases of contemporary French pottery, 
of Doulton, and of the stoneware of W. S. Murray. 








F r 
BOOKS. 
—_.—— 
THE REVOLT AGAINST CIVILIZATION.* 
[First Notice. ] 

Mr. Sropparp, in his book The Revolt against Civilization, has 
made a very valuable contribution to the carrying out of that 
reconstruction and stabilization of civil society which we all 
desire. He not merely performs the office of the watchman 
on the tower, but shows us how we are to deal with the 
evils which he sees coming upon us—some already great and 
imminent, some at the moment only as big as a man’s hand, 
When, as his sub-title shows, he points out “ the menace of the 
under-man,” he also tells us how we can meet that menace and, 








© The Revolt against Civilization : the Menace of the Under-Man, By Lothrop 
Stoddard. London: Chapman and Hall. (166, net.) 
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what is more, points out that his remedy is neither hopeless from 
its over-idealism nor inhuman, and that it will not bring evils in 
its train which will make future ages speak of it as a remedy 
that proved worse than the disease. He begins his book by 
demonstrating that the revolutionary unrest of the present 
day goes much deeper than the world has yet realized. 
Its true cause, he insists, is not Russian Bolshevism, nor the 
War, nor the final crop of the French Revolution, but rather a 
process of racial impoverishment such as destroyed the great 
civilizations of the past, as it threatens to destroy our own. 
Though some of the arguments with which he supports it are 
by no means flawless, that is yet, to our mind, a true and 
important piece of diagnosis. Who has not wondered how it was 
that the great civilizations of the past came to an end? As 
men look at the vast ruins of Babylon, at the mounds and buried 
cities of Persia, of Egypt, of Syria, of Cambodia, of Central 
America, and of Yucatan, when they note the relics of Rome 
scattered throughout the whole of Europe and great tracts 
of Asia and of Africa, they ask in anxious amazement, 
* What awful force consumed all this magnificence ?”” Hitherto 
the answer has been too vague, too general, to be well understood. 
Matthew Arnold, a poet of insight, thinking of the destruction 
of the ancient Roman world and having in mind the French 
Revolution and the agonies of the Napoleonic wars, said of the 
Roman Empire :— 
** Like ours it look’d in outward air. 
Its head was clear and true, 


Sumptuous its clothing, rich its fare, 
No pause its action knew. 


Stout was its arm, each thew and bone 
Seem’d puissant and alive— 
But, ah! its heart, its heart was stone, 
And so it could not thrive !”’ 
What the poct saw dimly and in the abstract, Mr. Stoddard 
helps us to understand in the concrete. He is not content to 
talk about the heart of civilization becoming petrified. He 
tells us what that means divested of rhetoric and mysticism. 
He tells us, in a word, not only what are the symptoms of 
petrifaction, but what is one of its principal causes and what 
the remedy. ‘The causes are well set forth in a passage in the 
preface :— 

“This grim blight of civilized society has been correctly 
diagnosed only in recent years. The momentous biological 
discoveries of the past generation have revealed the true work- 
ings of those hitherto mysterious laws of life on which, in the 
last analysis, all human activity depends. In the light of these 
biological disyoveries, confirmed and amplified by investigations 
in other fields of science, especially tec, wt all political and 
social problems need to be re-examined.” 

It is always dangerous to summarize or give a compressed 
account of a book which is already highly compressed; but 
we must make the attempt. If in our précis we seem in certain 
particulars to distort Mr. Stoddard’s meaning, we shall regret 
our lapse; but if at the same time we draw people to read and 
study his stimulating and by no means faultless book we shall 
not feel remorse, for that is the intention of this review. We 
want people to read what he says and to attend to it. For 
the world to pass by and neglect his warning, or to pass over 
fundamental truths because of surface inaccuracies, would be 
to lose an opportunity for regeneration. 

Mr. Stoddard’s main thesis is that the burden of civilization 
has grown too great for the world. Stated like this, it sounds 
a hopeless proposition. It seems to imply that a growing and 
progressive civilization is an evil. But that, in truth, is far 
from Mr. Stoddard’s meaning. He rejoices in the progress 
of civilization. The burden of civilization is only too great for 
mankind as mankind is at present. Mr. Stoddard believes that 
if the race is made worthy of its destiny all will be well. In 
other words, the race must progress in bearing or sustaining 
power in the same ratio as does the weight of civilization. 


His main contention is that it can be made to progress 


at an equal pace. This, again, is due to his belief that the 
human race now, as in former times, has been tending to get 
weaker—that is, to become degenerate—owing to certain inherent 
defects in the manner in which society has developed. To state 
the matter in its simplest form, instead of breeding a race 
which should be progressively capable of carrying the increased 
burden of civilization, or, to put it more optimistically and also 
more truly, instead of being able to make a proper use of our 
high heritage, we have been letting a race spring up the greater 
part of which is unfit for its work. This means that we are 
becoming unworthy of our fate, 





How has this come about? It has come about because, to 
use a convenient Eugenic “ slogan,” we have been breeding at 
the wrong end. Instead of eliminating the weaklings and 
defectives and encouraging only the survival of the fittest, we 
have, with the most benevolent intentions no doubt, encouraged 
the survival of the unfit. At the same time, we have discouraged 
births in the ranks of the fit. The unfit have families three times 
as big as the fit. Civilization, indeed, might be represented 
from one point of view as a great organization for keeping 
the unfit, or partially unfit, alive, and, alas! reproducing their 
imperfections. We are perishing, that is, by the defects of 
our qualities. For in practice “nature” and “ nurture,” 
that is, heredity and environment, reinforce one another, 
This habit of retaining the bad stock instead of getting rid of 
it would not so much matter if the evil stopped at the first 
stage of degeneration. Unfortunately, we not only keep the 
weaker people alive, but are at pains to enable them to reproduce 
themselves, and our environmental remedies are insufficient 
to counterbalance this evil. But this means that we are 
perpetually diluting the good stock by mixing with it 
the bad. 

Now we come to Mr. Stoddard’s remedy. ‘There is nothing 
horrible or inhuman about it. He does not want to be cruel to 
the degenerate, or to the mentally afflicted, or to the diseased. 
He rejects wholly any theory of Eugenics which would entail 
taking the physically or mentally undesirable to the back door 
and shooting them. On the contrary, he wants to treat them 
with true kindliness. All that he asks is that they should 
not reproduce their defects in other human beings. He asks 
for the sterilization of the bad stock. At the same time, he 
wants to breed freely from the good stocks. He wants to get 
all, or as many as possible, of the world’s infant recruits from 
the A stock, and as few as possible, or none at all, from the 
C stock. His first concrete proposal is what he very properly 
calls the cleansing of the human race, i.e., the prevention of 
contamination of the good stock by the reproduction which 
now takes place among the degenerates and defectives. Here 
parenthetically we may note a very good example of the 
closeness and ingenuity of Mr. Stoddard’s observation in 
his field of study and of the very strange results of our 
present system. 

Mr. Stoddard very properly sees that it would be folly, and 
worse than folly, to create a kind of scientific aristocracy. What 
he wants and what we all desire is a community in which, to 
put the thing in a Hibernian way, there shall be nothing but 
aristocrats. Therefore he is, of course, in the abstract in 
strong sympathy with any system by which those men and 
women in the lower strata of society who are specially strong in 
mind and body shall be able to pass easily into the classes above 
them—shall rise in life. Yet, as he points out, if we encourage this 
under our present system we are intensifying the evils against 
which we are protesting. At present those men and women of 
the masses who belong by right of character and ability to the 
aristocracy of society do more good to the world when they stay 
in their own stratum than when they move out of it. And for 
this plain reason. While they remain in their own class they, 
to some extent, dilute that class for good. They add a stimu- 
lating and beneficial admixture of strength to the weak blood 
of their fellows. If, however, the greater number of them are 
taken away from the lower stratum there is an intensification 
of the lower types. Therefore we make things worse, not better, 
by what we call recruiting into the dominant class those super- 
men who happen to be born among the under-men. Especially 
is this the case when for other reasons the under-men are 
increasing much more rapidly than the super-men. 

All this points, in the abstract, to stopping the increase of the 
population in the lower strata, and allowing it only in the upper 
strata. But Mr. Stoddard sees that you cannot ask for this at 
once, especially as it would mean taking decisions as to who 
belongs to the under-man category and who to the super-man 
category. Therefore, all that he asks us to do in practice, in 
order to get a race able to bear the weight of civilization, is in 
various ways to sterilize the people whose offspring are likely 
from nature and nurture to dilute or contaminate or fail to 
improve the race. Such are the mentally and bodily defective. 
We must do everything we can to stimulate breeding from the 
best men and women and to stop it from those less worthy of 
parentage. J. St. Loz SrRAcHEY. 


(To be continued.) 
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MIRANDA THE INCONSISTENT.* 
Tue traditional view of German Shakespearean scholarship 
is enshrined in the tale of the commentator who amended Duke 
Senior in As You Like It from 
“ But this our life exempt from public haunt 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones and good in everything ”’ 
to 
“Finds leaves on trees, stones in the running brooks, 
Sermons in books and good in everything.” 
This story is probably true, as we last heard it from @ Bavarian. 
But instead of rubbing in this with a “ Lo! the poor German,” 
let us pause to consider whether psychologically speaking the 
traditional English comment has been any more valuable 
than the Teuton’s. 

In this volume Professor Schiicking, of Breslau, does rather 
more than make a collection of well-known psychological incon- 
sistencies which have puzzled Shakespearean commentators on 
either side of the North Sea: he brushes aside the attempts to 
explain them away altogether and summarizes a slightly more 
advanced view of these cruces by assuming that Shakespeare 
was an artist who in order to achieve certain dramatic effects 
proceeded deliberately along such and such lines. He argues: 
“ We need hardly insist on the fact that on the whole he is most 
successful in making his plays coherent and that the rather 
independent effect of some of the scenes does not actually lead 
to disorder and chaotic composition. But still we cannot help 
observing that even his work manifests what we may call a 
tendency to episodic intensification. Even when he is bent upon 
securing the highest effect which the subject will admit, to bring 
it home in the most convincing manner, and make it irresistibly 
capture and hold the spectator’s imagination, he sometimes 
introduces or amplifies details which cause us to lose the sense 
of a connected whole. . . . ‘It is evident,’ says Riimelin, ‘ that 
he worked in scenes.’ .. .” 

This view he supports by analogy, an examination of the 
manuscript of Sir Thomas More, where it is evident that quite a 
number of authors have parcelled out the work among them- 
sclves, several scenes being entrusted to collaborators who were 
not even clear about the general plan of the play, so that they 
did not know the most important proper names occurring in 
it and instead of them sometimes wrote on the margin “Another.” 
But even while proposing that this episodic writing principle is 
characteristic of Elizabethan drama both in one-man plays and 
in collaborations, the Professor is upset that in a play like The 
Tempest, of which he has, as a result, no very high opinion, the 
character, for instance, of Miranda is so changeable. First of all, 
he points out, we are expected to see her as a child of Nature 
who has never seen a young man of any sort excepting only the 
demi-devil Caliban, and then we find her generalizing merrily 
on the ways of the world. Another complaint he makes is that 
first we are obviously in the Bermudas and the next moment 
we are apparently in the Adriatic. “It really won’t do,” 
the Professor objects (but not in these exact words). “The 
poet was losing his grip and punch at the end of his creative 
period.” But the point to be remembered about Zhe Tempest 
is that it cannot be judged as one judges the five-reel cinema- 
play or as one judges the modern short story on the American 
model for a photographic accuracy in presenting action. It is 
& poem, and poetry is not, as some people want it to be, a con- 
Jensation and rearrangement of past events, acording to our 
2onscious knowledge of them. A poem is a new creation, born 
n the unconscious and not recognized as conforming to any 
principles until after it has found its expression on paper. Poetry 
presupposes a conflict in the poet’s mind of which this poem is 
the expression. Therefore, in regard to Miranda, let us suggest 
& possible cause for her assuming this apparently inconsistent 
tharacter, and an excuse for the geographical confusion. 

Suppose (and all this is historically arguable) that Shakespeare 
has a daughter of whom he is very fond and that this daughter 
has just been married to a man whom Shakespeare accepts as a 
son-in-law but grudgingly because of his own loneliness, and 
only after searching test of his honourable intentions. Suppose 
that Shakespeare has been living in a state of great unhappiness 
owing to conspiracies against him by certain of his enemies and 

a double rebuff in love, and that he dreams of an escape to an 
ideal desert island with his daughter (and her husband if he 
behaves properly), there to spend @ happy old age. 


Then suppose he reads a Spanish romance in which an old 
magician and his daughter live this secluded life in an island in 
the Adriatic until a young man appears to marry her, and 
suppose that he hears of another actual island in the Bermudas 
where people he has actually talked with have been wrecked and 
suffered strange adventures. Suppose also these two islands 
to be linked in his mind by a common name, “The Isle of 
Devils,” and a monster demon to have been reported in each, 
which monster demon he mentally associates with his principal 
enemy—now is it not quite easy to see that in a dream-drama 
like The Tempest the daughter would have qualities characteristic 
both of the actual daughter he would like to take with him to 
the desert island and of the daughter of the romance who was 
brought up to one from babyhood ? Would not the island also 
be in the Adriatic alternately with the Bermudas, according to 
which view of the island was uppermost in his mind in any 
given context ? 

And, finally, should we have any right to say, “This is bad 
art, this is bad psychology,’ when anyone who has similar 
emotional disturbances with Shakespeare would accept it with- 
out question as a divine presentation of truth ? 

Cleopatra, again, does not conform to Professor Schiicking’s 
idea of what Cleopatra must have been as a Queen of Egypt. 
But suppose that her dark face and her well-known sensual 
attraction to Antony had suggested the fatal attraction of 
another dark lady for someone whom Shakespeare knew well, 
could we expect that the outline of Plutarch’s story would not 
be modified considerably, that the courtesan qualities of the 
woman in actual life would not be exaggerated by the uncon- 
scious mind at the expense of these regal qualities which we must 
consciously attribute to the historic Cleopatra ? 

It is to questions like these that future Shakespearean research 
must attend if the present legend of the poet as a detached and 
inhuman Olympian is not absurdly to persist. But until the 
ground had been broken by the immensely valuable spadework 
of men like Professor Schiicking such questions could, historicaily 
speaking, not occur. Their solution will take the form of a 
comment on contemporary psychological theories and not on 
the historic material laboriously and excellently collected in 
support. 





THE MONUMENTS OF CENTRAL AND SOUTH- 
WEST ESSEX.* 

WE heartily welcome the fifth volume of the illustrated inventory 
of the Royal Commission on Historical Monuments. Theillustra- 
tions are as attractive as ever, and with each new volume 
there seems to be some fresh improvement in the arrangement 
of the contents. The complete work of the Royal Commission 
—though we shall wait long for it—will be a wonderful illustrated 
Domesday Book of the monuments of England. When a ques- 
tion arises whether a threatened monument is worthy of preserva- 
tion at the price asked for it, people will be able to turn to this 
inventory and find an excellent photograph on the subject of 
the controversy. We can hardly overpraise the photography, 
which, with an almost uncanny precision, seems—to adapt a 
phrase of Hazlitt’s—to give the full characteristic impression 
of the thing photographed. 

Essex suffers the misfortune of being reputed a dull county. 
Large parts of it, particularly on the clay near London, are, of 
course, flat, but there are other parts which for graceful undula- 
tions and unspoiled woods give a picture of rural tranquillity 
which can hardly be excelled elsewhere. There is fascination, 
also, for those whose eyes are able to see it in the flat marshland 
of the broken estuaries. Even those who fancy that they 
know Essex well, however, will be astonished at the wealth 
of domestic architecture of real interest. This is proved statis- 
tically by the fact that three volumes in all will be necessary to 
dispose of Essex, whereas Buckinghamshire had two volumes 
and Hertfordshire only one. It is true that there are no build- 
ings, either ecclesiastical or domestic,on the grandest scale, but 
nobody who wanders through Essex noting the high standard 
of solidity and comfort in many of the older buildings can fail 
to see a vision of what Essex was in its more popular days. In 
Tudor times probably more houses were built by well-to-do 
farmers in Essex than in any other home county. It was then, 
as of course it still is, one of the best wheat-growing counties 
in England. 

The buildings of Essex are characteristic of the county. 





* Character Problems in Shakespeare's Plays. By Levin L, Schiicki 
London: Harrap. (10s. 6d.] ?P y cking. 





* An Inventory of the Historical Monuments in Essex, Vol. II. London: 
H.M. Stationery Office, [£2 net.j 
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There are no stone quarries worth mentioning and churches 
and houses were built of flint, rubble and pebble mixed with 
much mortar. The framework of the older houses is always of 
wood. As often as not a church steeple was built of wood, 
and in the chief districts occupied by the Romans large quantities 
of Roman tiles and bricks have been worked into the walls. 

The method of the Commission in describing the buildings at 
once inspires the reader with confidence. There is no guide- 
book rubbish and no running after flighty theories ; the descrip- 
tions are just straightforward and very careful summaries 
written, for everybody to understand, by men of knowledge and 
judgment. We cannot say more about the high quality of the 
Commission’s work without referring to the great loss which 
has been suffered by the deaths of Lord Burghclere, who was 
Chairman of the Commission ; of Professor Haverfield, who 
was never at fault when information about Roman Britain was 
required ; and of Sir William St. John Hope, who as an assistant 
Commissioner placed all his learning in ecclesiastical architecture 
at the disposal of his colleagues. Lord Plymouth has become 
Chairman and new members are Sir Arthur Evans, Sir Hercules 
Read, Dr. Montague James, Mr. D. H. Montgomerie, Mr. 
William Page and Mr. C. R. Peers. Mr. George Duckworth 
remains Secretary, and we trust that he will long continue in 
that office, for much is owed to his enthusiasm. : 

We wonder how many persons in London know that at 
Barking there is an unusually complete example of a middle 
sixteenth century brick mansion of medium size ? It is called 
Eastbury House. It ought to be known better than it is, as 
it can be seen, so far as the present writer remembers, from a 
main road. It has an enclosed courtyard, garden and barns. The 
mural paintings, though much damaged, are of particular interest. 
We cannot do more than choose a few of the principal monu- 
ments for mention. Only the low esteem in which Essex is 
held among otherwise enlightened people as a county for visiting 
and for holidays can account for the general ignorance about 
such a house as New Hall, in the parish of Boreham. New 
Hall was built by Henry VIII. soon after 1518. It is a typical 
example of Elizabethan work. The stone achievement of the 
arms of Henry VIII. is a fine piece of carving. Then there is 
Faulkbourne Hall, which was prebably built early in the fifteenth 
century and was criginally a timber-framed structure. Every 
generation seems to have added something to the house, but 
the oldest part remsins a remarkable example of fifteenth 
century brickwork. The seventeenth century brickwork is also 
notable. Next we must mention Langleys. Everyone who 
looks at the delightful illustrations will want to rush off to see 
the interior decorations of Langleys, which are rich examples 
of seventeenth century work. 

A specially pleasing photograph is that of the Priory Church, 
Latton, which is now a barn. The timbers of the barn them- 
selves are so delightful to lock at that one hesitates to hope 
that the church may be restored to its original uses. We 
trust that, at all events, it will be carefully preserved as a 
monument, and not left till it is too late to save it, as in the 
case of the old condemned Essex church of Haseley, or Haze- 
leigh, near Maldon. The scrupulous and architecturally reverent 
redemption of the Church of St. Peter’s-on-the-Wall at Bradwell, 
in a part of Essex which the Commissioners have not yet dealt 
with—that very ancient church had also been a barn—is an 
excellent example of what can be done by the right sort of 
restoration. We might say much about Waltham Abbey, but 
it is, of course, much better known than the other Essex monu- 
ments we have mentioned. A curious point is the wealth of 
funeral monuments. They are of extraordinary variety. The 
Commissioners think that the proximity of London accounted 
for this profusion. 





THE HUMAN PROBLEM.* 

To realize the scope of Dr. Stewart Paton’s book we must 
envisage the variety and subtlety of the constituents which make 
up the complete civilized human being. Human personality 
is the synthesis of physical and psychical elements in continual 
interaction: anatomical structure, mind, temperament, the 
glandular system, brain, habits, sex, are a few of the clements 
which compose this unity. An attempt, then, to consider the 
subject of human behaviour involves every element of the human 
unity, and therefore the presentation and discussion of an 
__* Human Behaviour, By Stewart Paton, M.D, London; Allen and Unwin, 
[2ls. uet.j 











enormous mass of facts and theories, many of them still un. 
explored and inconclusive. Such a mass of material can easily 
become fatiguing and bewildering to the ordinary reader, even 
if it is at the same time extremely interesting, and Dr. Paton’s 
book is all of these things. And so, from the point of view of 
the ordinary reader, we have two criticisms to make. The 
clearness and value of the book would be greatly increased if 
at the end of each chapter there were a summary of the many 
conclusions to be drawn from the mass of facts dealt with, 
In the case of some facts it is, of course, still too early to draw 
definite conclusions, but that even these facts are considered to 
have at least some significance is warranted by their inclusion in 
the book, and some co-ordination in a summary ought therefore 
to be possible. Such a scheme, we feel, would have been of 
service not only to the reader but also to the writer, since it 
would have necessitated a more rigorous discrimination among 
the material included. As it is, it is almost impossible in the 
case of some of the chapters to form such a summary. The 
chapter called “Involution of the Personality,” which deals 
with old age, is a case in point. It contains a large number of 
statements on the subject, but it is formless and diffuse, 
though there is no lack of interesting details in it and wise and 
valuable advice, as in the concluding sentence, 


“. . . the differential diagnosis between what may be called 


a normal old age and conditions recognized as symptoms of 
disease must require an extensive acquaintance with the qualities 
of temperament and character shown by the person under 
examination during preceding periods of life.” 

For all that it is almost impossible to state in a few brief general- 
izations what we have derived from the chapter as a whole. 

Our second criticism is that there is an absence of concrete 
instances. Dr. Paton conveys much of his information in a 
generalized and abstract form, where a typical specific case 
would perfectly serve the purpose. The value of the graphic 
and particular in explanation and instruction cannot be over- 
estimated. What the reader can visualize he can remember: 
abstractions, even when understood, are much less easily 
retained, 

So much for fault-finding. If we have found something to 
complain about, we have happily found much to praise. Dr. 
Paton, both by wide personal experience and comprehensive 
reading, has accumulated an astonishing array of facts of great 
variety and value. But the most excellent aspect of his study 
is the breadth and humanity of his outlook. ‘ Analysis alone,” 
he writes, 

‘““cannot give us any true idea of the biological adaptation of 
human beings. No mere aggregations of ideas or emotions 
can give satisfactory explanation of adjustments at the conscious 
level. The behaviour of a living organism cannot be expressed 
merely as the algebraic sum of its constituent parts.” 

And he quotes the wise statement of Ritter :— 

“The organism in its totality is as essential to an explanation 
of its elements as its elements are to an explanation of the 
organism.” 

Dr. Paton insists that neither physiologically nor psychologically 
can a single detail of the living being be considered in isolation :— 

“The adrenals, for instance, are so intimately connected by 

the nervous system with the pancreas es to preclude the possi- 
bility of a thorough estimate of the functions of the former 
without reference to the latter ; so also it is impossible to measure 
the reflex effect upon the liver and consequent serious interference 
with its normal functions without taking into account the action 
of insufficient functioning of the ductless glends. The reciprocal 
relations existing between the organs of internal secretion heve 
an important influence upon the emotional life, but these reia- 
tions are far more complicated than is generally supposed.” 
And in an earlier chapter he remarks that 
“the gentlest touch, the sharpest pain, the balanced judgment, 
the loftiest aspiration, represent expressions of an organic 
synthesis which is so subtle that no one has ever been able to 
detect, nor probably ever will detect, the point at which the 
so-called physical becomes a part of the so-called mental 
synthesis.” 
These brief quotations will give some idea of Dr. Paton’s general 
attitude and of his wise insistence that for the purposes of the 
study of behaviour and personality, a man is an organic synthesis, 
and that mind cannot be considered apart from body nor body 
from mind. 

The book ends with an interesting and suggestive chapter 
on “Man and the Progress of Civilization.” “The great 
question before the world to-day,” Dr. Paton considers, 

“is not the establishment of democracy, nor the settlement of 
controversy between labour and capital; it is rather the ques- 
tion as to whether man possesses the intelligence to exercise a 
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rational control over his own acts. There is sufficient knowledge 
already to make effective the practice of co-operation in the 
solution of social, national and racial problems, but do we 
possess the ability to put this knowledge into practice ? Much 
could be accomplished in removing the obstacles that to-day 
make co-operation and arbitration difficult. Too much attention 
has been given to arguments, and little time devoted to the 
analysis and cultivation of the dispositions favourable for 
promoting mutual agreements either between individual citizens 
or nations.” 

Here is a sufficient plea for a careful study of psychology, not 


only by men of learning but by men of affairs. 





STUDIES IN LITERATURE.* 
Srr ArTHUR QuILLER-CoucH apologizes for his second series 
of Studies. They are, he says, the hasty product of a prodigious 
rush of academic work. The return of peace filled Cambridge 
to overflowing :— 

“The flood of youth was such that we could scarcely have 
coped with it, even if prepared. I, for one, at any rate, had to 
revert hastily to the old method of familiar discourse if the 
hungry generations were not to tread me down. I must offer 
my apologies to the reader for the result, but my thanks to 
heaven for the cause.”’ 

The obvious and gracious attitude for the reviewer would be 
to refute the distinguished author from his own pages, but to 
attempt to do so would actually not be a friendly act, for it 
would be to admit that the present book represents Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch’s average form, and this is not the case. The 
“familiar discourse” is pleasant, but it is rarely illuminating ; 
it is even sometimes misleading. Though the lectures on Milton 
are interesting, and, most important of all, appetizing, sending 
us back to Milton with revived pleasure, yet—to pursue a 
culinary metaphor—the essay is in truth little more than an 
agreeable, unsatisfying anchovy. Some of the judgments 
are strange to eccentricity. For instance, he quotes the 
passage out of Paradise Regained of the “Table richly spread 
in regal mode,” giving only the list of the dishes :— 

“  ... Beasts of chase, or Fow! of fame 
In pastry built, or from the spit, or boyl’d, 
Gris-amber-steam’d ; all Fish, from Sea or Shoro, 
Freshet or purling Brook, of shell or fin, 
And exquisitest name, for which was drain’d 
Pontus, and Lucrine bay, and Afric coast... . 
Omitting the passage about the pages and nymphs, he proceeds 
to say that the passage represents recollections of Petronius 
combined with personal reminiscences of a Lord Mayor's feast 
in London Guildhall. To the present writer, at any rate, that 
much-loved passage calls up a vision rather of a Carpaccio or a 
Paris Bordone, both by reason of its gay—almost childish— 
profusion of rich detail and in the golden visionary light in 
which the whole picture 

The study of Byron is interesting. What a pity that the 
creators of the Byron cinema play had not read some such 
moderate and scholarly adjudication of their hero’s standing and 
position! But here again we find the same lack of real interpreta- 
tive exposition. With Antony and Cleopatra Sir Arthur Quiiler- 
Couch seems on surer ground, and writes with a great deal of 
enthusiasm, some understanding, and ample quotation. The 
last essay in the book is one indefence of the “ Victorian Age.” 
Some young person is surely much to blame for having misled 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch as to the thoughts and aspirations of 
the new generation. In this essay he makes some very strange 
He quotes at length from Mr. Lytton Strachey’s 
Queen Victoria, which he characterizes as “a briskly written 
book, artfully conceived and executed in the spirit of detraction.” 
The author’s business, he goes on to say, is to be “ smart and 
” ; the book’s aim is “ to show up Albert the Good to 
to make folly of the immense pother of the Great 
Exhibition, and to transfer the ridicule, as by sleight of 
hand, to the whole Victorian Age. We can assure Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch that to most of Mr. Strachey’s younger readers 
this will bewildering statement. Sir Arthur is 
insistent upon the womanliness of the Queen; let us therefore 
take a womanly metaphor to illustrate our meaning. We had 
hitherto had nothing but State portraits of Queen Victoria. 
“he appeared before us in letters, in memoirs, in statues, in 
pictures ; 


is steeped. 


mistakes. 


amusing 


ridicule,” 


seem & 


she appeared before us even to satiety—dressed in the 
stiff habiliments of a previous Age. The memoir writer must no 
more show a flaw or wrinkle in the character than the sculptor 
must show a rumple in the stiff-boned, neatly-fitting bedice. 


* Studies in Literature (Second Series). By Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, Cam- 
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The younger generation had seen so much of this sort of thing 
that it had come to the foolish, but not unnatural, conclusion 
that there was nothing under the whalebone. All Mr. Lytton 
Strachey has done is to abolish the whalebones and to prove 
to us that there was a real human being underneath, a woman 
faulty, lively, sometimes happy, sometimes wretched, but 
always intensely, unusually alive and interesting. In Prince 
Albert he showed his audience not the dull prig they had pre- 
sumed, but a man, struggling with a sort of wistful, indomitable 
energy and a good deal of simplicity with the very problems 
which face the present youth, that confront every young man 
and woman of sensibility. In the young and the flippant 
Queen Victoria produced a sudden shamefaced respect for two 
living, breathing human beings till now unjustly believed no 
more interesting than waxworks. 

Sir Arthur must really endeavour to exert his critical faculties 
more carefully. He has made the great mistake of taking 
Mr. Strachey’s book and the present age perfectly literally. 
Why do the young react so vigorously, so discourteously to the 
Victorian Age? Obviously because they are secretly a little 
overawed by it. Because instinct teaches them that they 
must not be imitative. They curse the Victorian Age somewhat 
as an inexpert cyclist may curse the stone in the road just 
because it has that fatal fascination for his wheel and because 
he knows that that way he must not take if disaster is to 
be avoided. Must the boat be run gunwale under because 
trimming might hurt the feelings of the last watch ? 





BIRDS IN SPITSBERGEN.* 

Few Englishmen have visited Spitsbergen, and fewer still are 
likely to make it their home, however remunerative it might be 
as a place of business. It has a night of 114 days, with forty 
days more which have twilight only at noon. Yet it supports 
an industry, coal-mining, which employs about 1,300 hands 
in summer and 1,000 in winter, and its coal is of excellent quality, 
almost as good as Welsh steam; the nmNiners, who are Nor- 
wegians, Swedes, and Russians, are apparently a contented 
community, working 48 hours a week at a wage equivalent to 
30s., and the numbers being limited there is always a waiting 
list. The export is to Norway, never to England, for the strange 
but obvious reason that so small a population imports practically 
nothing, and an English ship would have to go out light to bring 
back a cargo. 

It is a country which Mr. Seton Gordon finds it difficult to 
describe. He tells us of this and that scene that description is 
beyond the power of the pen. We wish that he had been less 
content with the cliché, and indeed with other similes, as 
that the air is “like champagne,” for we find ourselves at the 
end of his book with our main impressions derived from half a 
dozen adjectives—“ unreal,” “ fairy,” ‘‘ enchanted,” and so on 
—used several times, and a series of photographs. The photo- 
graphs, however, are admirable. Mr. Gordon went to 
Spitsbergen in the summer of 1921 as naturalist photographer 
to the Oxford University Expedition, and his series illustrates 
scenery and bird life. The photographs of scenery reproduced 
are, perhaps, too small, for they do not quite convey the sense 


of immense loneliness which others of polar regions have given 
us. But the bird photographs are worthy of Mr. Gordon's 
opportunity, which so close and patient an observer must have 
found very near his heart. It must have stirred the blood of 
one who has spent years in watching birds in such solitary places 
as the Hebrides to have been able to photograph Arctic nesters 
such as the turnstone, and to find himself for the first time in the 
haunt of the barnacle goose, of whose breeding habits hardly 
anything was known before the Expedition of last year. In his 
hours of photographing he met, as we should expect, with some 
curious experiences. 
tame, and after having spent great pains in bringing his camera 
and himself into position, he found that even with shouts and 
cries he could hardly frighten them from their nests. One 
bird, the red-throated diver, he found would swim submerged 


Some ot the Arctic birds were unexpectedly 


to her nest, so as to avoid detection, but having settled on her 
eggs, she ignored his gesticulations made a few feet away. Yor 
the nest of another, the king cider, he hunted with dogs—large, 
wolf-like mongrels—that had been trained to find the nests of 
common eiders, but he was unsuccessful. His pages devoted to 
birds are the best in the book ; he sets down their doings with a 
closer detail than his personal impressions of places. It is 


mdon: Cassell, [15s. net.) 
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by a casual reference to conditions of burial that he reveals, 
perhaps unconsciously, a little of the inhumanity which he 
seems to have found even in the beauty of sunshine and ice. 
Owing to the frozen ground coffins cannot be interred; they 
are merely covered with stones, and some of those of the old 
whalers and trappers which Mr. Gordon came upon had been 
torn out by polar bears. 








FICTION. 


—»——_—_—_ 


IN SINGLE STRICTNESS.* 

Mr. Grornce Moore’s revised volume In Single Strictness is a 
book of short stories, all of which have one central theme—celi- 
bacy. Wilfred Holmes, whose history makes the first story, is a 
celibate from futility. Priscilla and Emily Lofft are orphan twins, 
so brought up that they have no opportunity of marriage and no 
knowledge of the world. Hugh Monfert is a celibate for a variety 
of reasons, some of them sinister, or, rather, tragic ; Henrietta 
Marr remains unmarried from a kind of cold selfishness, a desire to 
sell herself as dear as possible ; and Sarah Gwynn for exquisite 
reasons of religious unselfishness. Mr. George Moore's characters 
are all real, not pseudo, celibates, but he is more concerned with 
the state of mind which led to their missing or rejecting a love 
life than with the effect of this denial upontheircharacters. Thus 
his five stories differ from the semi-psycho-analytical studies 
of similar themes to which we have been accustomed, for these 
generally concern themselves with effects rather than with 
causes. That the stories are written with an elegant 
fastidiousness of style goes without saying. This restrained 
and careful verbal treatment has a curious effect. It 
casts an even and diffused light over the stories. We 
find in them neither a traditional stressing of the import- 
ant or striking incident, nor the stressing of minutiae to 
which the writers of “ the stream of consciousness” school have 
accustomed us. The whole story is set before us in a strange, 
dispassionate light as of some cloudy afternoon in summer, 
without sun, shadows or twilight. To this effect the habit which 
Mr. George Moore's printers adopt of leaving out all the inverted 
commas contributes a little. It is, we maintain, an exasperating 
tradition, having none of the advantages which may certainly 
be gained by the omission of the tedious “he said” and “she 
said.” For we have all become perfectly accustomed to these 
inoffensive conventional signs, and we are far more likely to be 
jolted by the endeavour to trace out the speaker of a given phrase 
in a long dialogue than by their presence. 

But to return to Mr. George Moore’sstyle. Here is aninstance 
of it which will certainly please his admirers, though we must 
warn those—if there be any—who do not know his methods 
that ordeal by quotation by no means does justice to an author 
whose speciality is, as we have remarked, level, undeviating 
propriety of language—a lawnlike texture :— 

“You should be very happy here, the priest said, but Hugh’s 
heart was too full of his own trouble to give heed to the evening 
sounds ; to the rooks returning through the overhanging night, 
the old birds leading the young ones to their roosts, their soft 
cawing speaking of rest, of the weariness of the day ended at last. 
A vague sound came across the meadows, it might be the rumble 
of a passing cart. The peafowl gathered under the cedars. A 
bird would look at a shelving branch as if he had forgotten he 
could fly, and thought it too high for him to jump; and then the 
next branch seeming to him again too high, he settled himself for 
the effort and sprang, reaching his second perch without difficulty 
and so on, till he had ensconced himself high up in the tree 
followed by other peafowl, every ono of which adopted the same 
leisurely manner of climbing, although they were flying birds and 
could have reached their favourite roost in one flight from the 
sward.” * 

“ Hugh Monfert,” the story from which this extract is selected, 
is perhaps the least agreeable of the stories. It is the longest, and 
somehow Mr. Moore has not quite been able to prevent its 
rambling—even falling apart—a little. It is, besides, the only 
one in the collection that has a definitely unpleasant side to it, 
though we think that there is nothing in this or in the other 
stories which offends against good morals. 

“Wilfred Holmes,” which readers of the London Mercury 
have already had the pleasure of perusing, is delightful in its 
restrained humour. “Henrietta Marr” isan admirable study of a 
selfish cat, while “ Sarah Gwynn ” is a beautiful story of kindness, 
self-sacrifice and pure affection told by means of an ingenious 





* In Single Strictness. By George Moore. London: William Heinemann. 
{42s. net.) 








inversion of narration. The book is altogether a remarkable 
one, and its reissue in this improved form is timely, 
for its careful perusal would do a great deal of good 
to several literary craftsmen of the present generation, 
It exhibits some flavour, some atmosphere which js 
suitable to the aim of much modern work, but which wo 
do not as a rule find in modern fiction, though often in modern 
poetry. Mr. Aldous Huxley, Miss Katherine Mansfield, Miss 
Rose Macaulay, for example, have all,in MacHeath’s words, “a 
delicious assurance” and many qualities of humour and satiric 
quickness that Mr. Moore has not, and Miss Mansfield in par- 
ticular is his superior in analytical subtlety. But Mr. Moore’s 
method has a certain polished repose, which we think that the 
younger generation of novelists might often employ to their 
usually very different ends. It is a quality which has the 
effect of producing a sort of attentive leisureliness in the reader, 
and which has a definite value to a writer who has some nice 
meaning to convey. In Single Strictness is a book which should 
not be missed by any amateur of the stylistic short story. 





A Baker's Dozen. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. (Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. net.)—Mrs. Henry Dudeney, though always accomplished, 
is not at her best in the short story. Her talent lies more in the 
detailed analysis of motives than in focusing one intuitive 
flash of light on the essential of a given situation. Yet 
there is some excellent work in the thirteen stories bound 
up in this volume. One of the most striking is “The Feast,” 
in which a woman waits every Christmas Eve for her husband, 
who has disappeared at sca. The story of her preparations 
for the lost man’s return, of the dinner she cooks yearly, and 
of her patient vigil through the night, has a poignancy 
which cannot fail to affect the reader. On the occasion described 
a man asks for shelter, and the half crazy woman believes 
that she has got her husband back. It must be owned, however, 
that the perfect complacency with which she greets his dis- 
appearance in the morning is unconvincing. The most original 
of the stories is “ A Seller of Purple,” in which the tragedy of 
“the younger generation knocking at the door” is adumbrated. 
The effect in this instance is, however, to reawaken the energies 
of the elderly literary man and cause him to make a fresh start 
in his work. This story is long enough for the author's mastery 
of detail to have its full value. The book, though it will hardly 
advance its author's reputation, is well worth reading. 


Orner Novets.—The Head of the House of Coombe. By 
Frances Hodgson Burnett. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net.)—The 
one relief to the unmitigated sentimentality of this book is the 
description of how a Society butterfly on the death of her husband 
is in grave danger of actually starving to death in Mayfair. 
The descriptions of the empty house, the crying child upstairs, 
and the sensations of the unscrupulous but beautiful “Feather,” 
as the heroine is called, are both detailed and striking. The 
rest of the book will be enjoyed by faithful readers of Little 
Lord Fauntleroy. Many Waters. By M. E. Francis (Mrs. 
Francis Blundell). (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. net.)—A Welsh story 
in which the descriptions of scenery will bring before the eyes 
of its readers the many beauties of that fascinating miniature 








country. The plot itself is not particularly striking. The 
Flying Fifty-Five. By Edgar Wallace. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


net.)—A racing story as to the merits of which the present 
writer is unqualified to judge. Though quite devoid of 
literary distinction, it is written with Mr. Edgar Wallace’s usual 
briskness and is dedicated to his “Colleagues and Friends of 
the Sporting Press.” 








SEPTEMBER MAGAZINES. 


—_—_—g>—_—_ 

THE LONDON MERCURY. 

Tue London Mercury for September fully maintains its high 
standard. In the new number are two poems which the mes- 
senger of the gods has restored to us from the Hades of forgotten 
and neglected verse. The first of these is a delightful poem 
by Crabbe, “To Miss E. V. in her 10th year””—a poem which 
we owe to the literary insight and diligent excavations of Mr. 
Roger Ingpen, a student of the Eighteenth Century who has so 
often laid us all under a debt of gratitude. The poem shows 
Crabbe’s extraordinary mastery over word, phrase, and metre. 
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Could anything be more gently and innocently accomplished 


than the following ?— 
** Will you our small adventure state, 

And walks and visits all relate ; 

This done you may proceed and tell: 

‘There was a man who loved me well, 

Who made me rhymes and said that I, 

Who must be woman by and by, 

Should that accomplished creature be, 

That none without delight could see, 

But then accomplished should imply 

Much more than serv’d to please the eye 3 

He told me, whether maid or wife, 

There is a war that lasts for life, 

At least contention will not cease 

Till our self-conquest brings us peace.’ ”’ 
If anyone desires to see the inner meaning of these rhymes let him 
look at that tremendous poem of Crabbe’s, ““ Thoughts on a 
the poem in which a philosophy of the spiritual side of life is 
dressed so primly and so whimsically that it takes two or three 
readings to discover its noble secret. 

Another delightful act of resurrection is that made by Mr. 
Squire. Under the heading, “REPRINTIS—IV. Seng to 
Winifreda,’ we get an exquisite poem which, though it has 
flitted from brain to brain of the makers of miscellanies, has 
kept about it something of mystery as regards its authorship. 
This marital love-song has a winning phraseology and a winning 
lit ; but the supreme triumph is in the last verse :— 





** And when, with envy, Time, transported, 
Shall think to rob us of our joys ; 
You'll, in your girls, again be courted, 

And I'll go wooing, in my boys.” 
These two poems are so good that we have left ourselves no 
space to talk of the excellent modern poetry, and, when all 
is said and done, it is the modern poetry which really matters 
and not the old. We must, however, mention the very admirable 
appreciation of Mr. George Saintsbury by Mr. Priestley. Mr. 
Priestley has done full justice to his theme, and done it with 
great insight, discrimination, and discretion. What could be 
better or more truly said than the following ?— 

“To any reader at all disposed to be friendly, this style of 

Professor Saintsbury’s soon ceases to be a trick of assembling 
words and becomes the fit expression of a strong and winning 
personality : it becomes a voice. And it is a voice that lures us 
into places of enchantment, and tells of things infinitely beguiling, 
and thus earns for ever our gratitude ; while we, on our part, can 
but stammer our thanks in some such poor way as this, and so 
remain for ever fathoms deep in debt.” 
That is exactly the note of praise which the true scholar demands, 
and Mr. Saintsbury is a true scholar. We are glad to note what 
a large part architecture plays in the new number. How is it 
that architecture, the most mysterious and the most imagina- 
tive, though in a sense the most earth-bound, of the arts, has 
never had a poet? An anthology of architecture in the poets 
would have one or two magnificent things, but it would be a very 
thin volume. Still, it might be tried. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

In the Nineteenth Century Mr. Edmond G. A. Holmes (late Chief 
Inspector of Elementary Schools for England) writes a delightful 
essay on “ What Joy does for the Young.” Those who 
have charge of Poor Law children, please note! Miss Haldane 
writes on “ Nursing as a Profession,” and gives a useful summary 
of the present legal position of the trained nurse under the 
Nurses’ Registration Act of 1919. The contents further include 
an article on ‘“‘ Air Power and the Empire,” by Squadron-Leader 
A. A. Walser (of the Air Ministry) ; some interesting facts con- 
cerning ‘* The House of Lordsand Reform,” by Lord Sydenham ; 
and arguments for and against “ Battleships,” by Admiral Sir 
Cyprian Bridge and Rear-Admiral Sir S. Eardley- Wilmot. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

Tur Fortnighily contains an interesting letter from Berlin on 
“Republican Absolutism in Germany”; while Mr. Maurice 
Baring writes on Gilbert and Sullivan with agreeable gusto :— 
_“Tt is certain that Sullivan carried on the true tradition of 
English music, or rather that in his work the English musical 
genius that produced tunes like ‘The Girl I Left Behind Me’ 
and ‘The Bailifi’s Daughter of Islington’ was born again and 
flowered once more in a glorious springtide.” 


We have lately had an opportunity of comparing Sullivan’s work 
with the airs of the Beggar's Opera ; Gilbert and Sullivan running 
at Prince’s Theatre all last summer and the Beggar’s Opera at 





Hammersmith. The conjunction shows him “no pretender but 
@ rightful heir of Purcell.” Miss May Sinclair contributes an 
extremely clever and well-written fantastic short story called 
“ Heaven.” 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

THe National Review contains an ingenious, though not 
wholly convincing, article by Lieut.-Colonel Ward on “ Mr. 
W. H. and Our Ever-Living Poet.” Also a most amusing essay 
on the household budgets of H.M. Judges of the High Court of 
Justice, with quotations, apparently from the Army and Navy 
Stores list, for such items as sardines, marmalade (orange opaque), 
gentlemen’s hair-brushes, boot-wipers, nickel mufiin plates and 
covers, brass reading lamps, japanned uniform cases, and 
library baskets. But perhaps the most interesting article in 
a capital number is that written by the Ranee of Sarawak on 
“ Realistic Religions,” in which she gives an account of the 
Chinese Wankang, or the Chasing Out of Devils. Mr. Harold 
Russell writes authoritatively on ‘Some Parasites of the 
Beaver.” These creatures seeman unattractive set—there is, for 
instance, “a small, white, six-legged maggot, destitute of eyes ; 
its foot ending in @ single well-developed claw.” Miss Edith 
Sellars complains that women electors are left without instruction 
on foreign affairs; while Mr. E. D. Noel writes on the early days 
of lawn tennis and quotes an advertisement of Messrs. French 
and Sons published in 1874:—‘*‘ The New Game Spairistike or 
Lawn Tennis. A Tennis Court with Four Tennis Bats and a 
Supply of Balls for Five Guineas can be obtained from Messrs. 
French and Sons.” About the same date Sir Gerald Fitzgerald 
remarks on the new game, and observes that it can be played on 
ice! The size of court was to be 20 yards by 10 yards, and was 
to be “ hour-glass in shape” ! 





THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

In the Contemporary Review for September, Mr. J. A. Spender 
writes upon “The Balfour Note and its Results.” He points 
out how inopportune and futile the Balfour Note was, 
what the various shades of American attitude are and connote, 
and what we must do to “ escape from the closed circle in which 
European politicians have confined themselves... .” Itis a 
sober and expert discussion which clears away the débris and 
brings this fundamental problem into clear perspective. Mrs. 
Barnett has contributed a most thought-provoking article on 
“Some Social Reforms in America.” It is a pity her remarks 
were perforce so brief. Professor Pigou has written inform- 
ingly about ‘* Long and Short Hirings,” and Mr. J. M. Robertson 
further engages Mr. William Archer in a scholastic 
quarrel over Shakespeare. There are many other illuminating 
articles in this number, which concludes with the usual Literary 
Supplement. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
Blackwood’s Magazine for September might almost have 
been labelled an Eastern number. It is bounded almost wholly 
on the North by Constantinople and on the West by Alexandria. 
Mr. Wratislaw’s ‘A Seventeenth-Century Merchant Adven- 
turer”? is a very entertaining and instructive narrative. It 
is even thrilling at times. The stories are of the usual high 
standard, the articles are informing, and the “ Musings Without 
Method” pleasantly trenchant. 
THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE. 

WE have received for review the current issue of the Burlington 
Magazine. The standard of illustration, print and general 
‘get up” of this publication, quite apart from the excellence 
of its matter, make it one of the most pleasant as well as one 
of the essential monthlies. An article by Mr. Roger Fry on 
“A Toad in White Jade” and Mr. Lethaby’s account of a 
fourteenth-century English Triptych are particularly interesting 
in the September issue. 


THE WORLD’S WORK. 
Tue September World’s Work is, as usual, full of good stuff, but, 
as usual also, the “ Life and Letters of Walter Page ” 
every other contribution in interest. The present number deals 
largely with the Balfour Mission to the United States. Though 
no one wanted any assurance of Lord Balfour’s love for the 
United States and his interest in what America means in tho 
future, it is interesting to see his remarks recorded as they are 
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here. We get, for example, as a part of Mr. Balfour's table-talk 
to Mr. Page: “ The world will more and more turn on the great 
Republic as on a pivot!" But even these great men occasionally 
err; for example, Page tells us that Mr. Balfour said to him : 
“It’s sad to me that we are so unpopular—so much more 
unpopular than the French—in your country!” That (if 
Lord Balfour will pardon us) seems to be an extraordinary yield- 
ing to the conventional view about America. We are certainly 
not unpopular in America now, and we do not believe for a 
moment that we were unpopular in Mr. Balfour’s sense in 1917. 
But Mr. Page himself was not free from the curious delusion 
to which most Englishmen and most Americans are liable—the 
delusion that, though they love and understand England or 
America—as the case may be—tho rest of their benighted 
compatriots of all kinds show in medical parlance “no such 
favourable exhibition.” Allied to this delusion is Mr. Page’s 
remark that, although every one of the individuals in a British 
Cabinet is friendly to America, “ when they act together as a 
Government they do the most offensive things.” He goes on: 
“ There is a sort of imperious, arrogant, Tory action which comes 
natural to the English Cabinet, even when not natural to the 
individual Englishman.” Now, with all due deference to one 
of the very best of men, and certainly one of the very best 
friends England and tho English-speaking race ever had, 
this is absurd: or, rather, if it is true, it is equally true 
that there is a sort of imperious, arrogant, Tory action that 
comes natural to the Washington Government even when not 
natural to the individual American. Take America’s recent 
action in seizing a British ship on the high seas, contrary to all 
law, international and private! Tho present writer holds that 
we ought not to object to this act because we are friends with the 
Washington Government, but unquestionably it is an imperious, 
arrogant action which no American not in the Governmental 
stage would think of doing, for naturally the American is courtesy 
and kindliness personified. We wish we could find space to 
quote the admirable letter (one of Page’s best, and that is very 
high praise) which the Ambassador wrote to the President on 
the 4th of May, 1917, for it is a wonderful study of Mr. Balfour 
and Sir Edward Grey. It ends with a charming account of the 
queerness of the English people, especially in their food economy, 
end with a very touching passage about the wounded. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 

Tue Round Table for the September quarter opens with a very 
keen and penetrating explanation of the fundamental differences 
between the American and the European points of view on 
international problems. The writer deplores, but accounts for, 
the United States’ policy of self-centred isolation and at the 
same time points out the grave evils inherent in the present-day 
morbid state of nationalism in Europe. The solution of our 
difficulties depends wholly, he says, upon the United States 
becoming a good international neighbour and Continental 
Europe adopting a broader humanitarian point of view. An 
article on Austria describes her disastrous financial condition. 
“The Malady of Europe” is a lucid account of the present 
state of international indebtedness, with a sound discussion 
of the Balfour Note. An article on Ireland ably recapitulates 
the events of the last three months in that sorry land. The 
failure of the Hague Conference is clearly and carefully 
explained. The usual sections devoted to the Dominions afford 
a clear insight into the current problems of the Empire. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


= 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 





A Little History of St. Botolph’s, Cambridge. By A. W. 
Goodman. (Cambridge: Bowes and Bowes. 7s. 6d. net.)— 
The Rector of St. Botolph’s, Cambridge, has written a very 
scholarly account of the parish, church and benefice, which 
must not be neglected by those who interest themselves in the 
fascinating problems of Cambridge topography. Mr. Goodman 
reproves the late Mr. J. W. Clark for saying that the church 
“contains little of interest”; we may be forgiven, perhaps, 
for indicating that the history of the church is less important 
than the chapters on the ancient parish, which contain new 
material from college archives and some good plans. The 


irst church was, perhaps, founded about the year 1000; the 








present building dates from the early fourteenth century. Since 
1460 Queens’ College has held the advowson and is still bound 
to provide the Rector with a lodging. Mr. Goodman prints 
one or two anecdotes of a former Rector, in the days of George 
the Third. This worthy, an enthusiastic gardener, was seen 
outside the church one Sunday morning, looking anxiously 
for a disengaged parson to take the service. “I can’t come 
this morning,” he said, “forunlessI go downto my garden, those 
d—d spadgers will get all the peas.’””’ When he returned from 
a holiday, to be told that his Evangelical curate had been 
filling the church and that more seats should be provided, he 
remarked grimly, “ Leave it to me. Ill soon empty it.” And 
he did. 





French Public Finance. By Harvey E. Fisk. (New York: 
Bankers’ Trust Company.)—This authoritative and dispas- 
sionate book appears opportunely. Mr. Fisk describes the French 
financial system, the banks, and the methods by which money 
was raised during the War and since the Armistice. He gives 
authoritative figures and compares the Freneh Budgets with 
those of the Allies and Germany. In an interesting chapter he 
shows how Germany used the French war-indemnity of 187], 
devoting 3,800 million francs, out of 5,567 millions, to military 
purposes, including the famous 150 millions of gold in the Julius 
Tower at Spandau. Mr. Fisk concludes that, “ notwithstanding 
the losses occasioned by the War, the wealth of France to-day, 
estimated on a specie basis, closely approximates or perhaps 
equals her pre-War wealth,” because her people are thrifty. He 
says that “in no country in the world is wealth more evenly 
diffused than in France,” that every family, on an average, has 
two banking accounts, and that three families out of every four 
own their homes. Mr. Fisk does not touch on current political 
controversy, but he presents the facts very fully and clearly. 


A Cavalry Chaplain. By Henry C. Day, 8.J., M.C. (Heath 
Cranton. 7s. 6d. net.)—‘ Human and personal” books about 
the War are so numerous that we are inclined to demand some 
outstanding merit in a late comer. The book before us, written 
by the Roman Catholic Chaplain to the Second South Midland 
Mounted Division of Yeomanry, does not possess any very 
striking virtues, but it contains some vivid descriptions of the 
Gallipoli campaign, and for these it can be read with interest. 
The second Division suffered heavily in Gallipoli. It landed, 
five thousand strong, in August, 1915, and fought gallantly 
in the second and last battle of Suvla—the action which prac- 
tically determined our failure in Gallipoli. Three months 
later the division was withdrawn for rest—a broken remnant 
of four hundred men. What we have come to know as “ the 
lighter side of war” has its inevitable place in this book, and 
Father Day has some amusing chapters describing the training 
of the division in England and camp life in Egypt. 


My Life, and a Few Yarns. By Vice-Admiral H. L. Fleet. 
(G. Allen and Unwin. 15s. net.)—The author passed out of the 
‘ Britannia’ in 1865 and retired forty years later. He had no 
very exciting adventures at sea, but for that very reason his 
career was typical of the Service in time of peace. His first 
cruise was in the ‘ Constance,’ a wooden frigate with an auxiliary 
screw. In 1869 he was appointed to the ‘Monarch,’ the first 
sea-going turret-ship, built of iron and carrying so large a spread 
of canvas that she could do fourteen knots under sail without 
using her engines. In this ship George Peabody’s remains 
were taken to America, escorted by an American warship. The 
author was appointed to the ‘Captain,’ the astonishing turret- 
ship with heavy masts designed by Cowper-Coles, but for some 
reason which he does not state he begged that the appointment 
might be cancelled. He was fortunate, for the ‘Captain’ cap- 
sized in the Bay of Biscay, as most people had expected her to do, 
and all but eighteen out of the five hundred on board were lost. 
The author's descriptions of his successive ships, including the 
‘Condor,’ ‘ Serapis’ and ‘Tartar,’ and of the agreeable places 
that they visited, recall the old Navy pleasantly and truthfully. 
He tells some amusing stories, too. There was, for instance, the 
energetic commander, absorbed in his work, who one day went 
ashore and got married during the men’s dinner-hour. “ He 
came off in time to set them going again. That night he was 
about to turn in when his servant inquired whether he wasn’t 
going on shore. ‘ What for ?’ demanded his master. ‘ Didn't 
you get married to-day, sir?’ ‘Heavens! so I did. Tell the 
oflicer of the watch to man my boat.’ ” 
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BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 


Tux following books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 

The Architecture of Robert and James Adam. By Arthur T. 
Bolton. 2 vols. (Country Life Offices. £8 8s. net.) The 
Story of Mankind. By Hendrik van Loon. (G. G. Harrap. 
12s, By Lord Ernest Hamilton. 
{Hodder and Stoughton. 15s. net.) The Spirit of Islam. 
By the Rt. Hon. Syed Ameer Ali. (Christophers. 30s. net.) 
——The Coming of the Fairies. By Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 12s. 6d. not.) The Control of 
American Foreign Relations. By Quincy Wright, Ph.D. (New 
York: Macmillan.}\——What I Saw in America. By G. K. 
Chesterton. arsenal and Stoughton. 12s. 6d. net.) 


TILO - LEUM 


GIVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


GBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W.1. COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 


























SHELL MOTOR SPIRIT 


Nature’s Mixture of 
Petrol and Benzol 


SHELL MOTOR SPIRIT 








REAL comes from Ireland, and the DIRECT 
IRISH Sunceccie from the 
Li N = N possible value of Pure Irish MAKERS 


linens by buying from them, 
Write to-day for Linen List No. 40 P, sent post free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 


Linen Manufacturers, Belfast, Ireland. 


Story & Coy., Ltd., estimate free for 


REMOVALS 


from and to all parts, 


WAREHOUSING 


in our new Depositories. 


S$ T O R Y ’ §& 
KENSINGTON, W. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, umitep. 








ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE EFFECTED. 





TOTAL FUNDS - 826,660,665. 


-_ —- 


CHILDREN’S EDUCATION. 











Anticipate the heavy cost of educating 
your children by effecting an Endow- 
ment Assurance Policy. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 


LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


°O PARENTS GO! _ ABROAD.—Home offered to gentle- 

folks’ healthy child, ‘ Country house. Object, companionship to only boy, 

2). Terms (secondary cons “Ade ration) by arrangement. Personal interview and 
‘efs. necessary.—Mrs. BUNTON, Ess Hill, Highweek, Newton Abbot, 8 Devon. 


1 hg LEARN ENGLISH.—Swiss young lady (16), with 
secondary school certificate, secks board and lodging in well-educated 
amily. Would help young ladies with their French study. References given. — 
Write Mr. LASSUEUR, Instituteur, Chavannes-sous-Lausanne _ wit zer) land), 





- ARTNERSHIPS, INVESTMENTS, &e. 
JARTNERSHIP with reversion or PREMIUM PUPIL for 
unique educational work. Established connexion with Public Schools, 
—Box 1127, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 


AMBRIDGE GRADUATE (52) wants WORK, London or 

country, with moderate salary. Held responsible City secretaryship 

ten years pre-war, since Government work and private secretary to well-known 

commercia magnate, Knowledge of investments, organizer, thorough French 

and German. Married; two children. Highest references.—Box 1123, the 
Spectator, 13 York Street, London, W.C. 2 


X-REGULAR OFFICER (45), fine horseman, capable 

4 _ instructor riding, anatomy, &c., life oxperience, desires position riding 

school or academy. Very Woes: recommended.—Box 112 28, the Spectator, Ltd., 
13 York Street, London, W.C. 








LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 


RE YOU AMBITIOUS? If so, a METROPOLITAN 
COLLEGE POSTAL TRAINING will enable you to compel high- 
salaried success, 
SUBJECTS.—<Accountancy, Secretaryship, London B. Com. Degree, 
Banking, Costing and Factory Organization, Commercial and Company 
Law, Advertising and Sales Management, Business Organization, 
Matriculation, and Professional Preliminary Examinations. 
1,300 successes at professional examinations in 1921. Many intensely prac- 
tical non- -examination courses. Moderate fees, by instalments, if desired. 
‘Students’ Guide ’’—a handsome volume of 132 pages—free on request.— 
Metropolitan College, Dept. 365, St. Albans. 


NINSBURY TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 
LEONARD STREET, CITY ROAD, E.C. 
Dean for the Session 1921-22, Professor W. H. ECC LES, D.Se., F.R.S. 
The College provides a scientific training for students who desire to 
become Civil, Mechanical or Electrical Engineers, or Chemists. 

Candidates are required to pass an Entrance Examination in Mathematics 
ond English, but the Matriculation Certificate of any British University, and 
certain other qualifications, are accepted in lieu of it. The next Entrance 
Examination will be held on Tuesday, September 19th. Applications for adinis- 
sion should be forwarded to the College on forms to be obtained from the REGLS- 
TRAR. The Programme of the College may be had on application. 


ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE AND 
DENTAL SCHOOL. 

THE WINTER SESSION WILL OPEN on MONSAY, OCTOBER 2nd. 

The HOSPITAL is the largest in England; 950 beds are in constant use. 
Last year the number of in-patients 18,770, out-patients 108,153, dental patients 
4,110, major operations 7,466. 

The MEDICAL COLLEGE and DENTAL SCHOOL are essentially modern, 
with large laboratories equipped with the latest and most approved appliances. 

The Staff is so largeas to permit of individual attention being paid to all students. 

RESEARCH FUNDS of over £26,000 give unrivalled facilities for Medical 
Research. 

APPOINTMENTS.—Over 160 appointments are made annually from students 
of the College recently qualified. 

SCHOLARSHIPS and PRIZES.—Numerous scholarships and prizes are 
awarded annually, including four entrance scholarships. 

CLUBS’ UNION, Athletic ground of over 13 acres, students’ hostel, &c. 

For Prospectus and particulars apply to the DEAN (Professor William W right, 
M.B., D.Sc., F.R.C.S.), who will be pleased to make arrangements for anyone 
wishing to see the Medical College and Dental School, Mile End, E.1. 


_— HYDE PARK HUNDRED, 9, Knightsbridge, Hyde 
Park Corner.—A new Literary and Debating Society for old Public 


School boys, University men and others interested will open at this address in the 
Autumn.—Apply HON. SECRETARY. 


U Xiversizy OF LONDON. 
SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP. 




















Honorary Visitor: Sir FREDERIC = KENYON, K.C.B., M.A., D.Litt. 
Director: E. A. BAKER, M.A., D.Litt. 
The Se wy pate the following pony 
(a) F -TIME DAY COURSES. 
(b) COU iRSES FOR PART-TIME STUDENTS, both day and evening. 
Courses (a) and (6) are for students reading for the University Diploma in 
Librarianship or for the Certificates qualifying for the Diploma of the Library 
Association. 
(c) Special Courses. 
(d) Public and Special Lectures on Rural Library Systems, Library 
Work with Children, Illustration of Books, Bookbinding, etc., 
will be given during the season. 
The Session 1922-23 begins on Monday, OCTOBER 2nd, 1022. Students 
desiring to be admitted should apply forthwith to 
University College, London, WALTER W. SETON, 
Gower Street, W.C. 1. Secretary. 
NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING CQLLEGE, Erdington, 
Birmingham (Ling’s Swedish System), offers complete Teacher's Training 
in Swedish Educational Gymnastics, Medical Gymnastics and Massage, Dancing, 
Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Net Ball, Swimming, Anatomy, Hygiene, 
Physiology, ete. 





Thre xe Years’ Course. Prospectus on applic ation, 
ING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

THE BEDF ORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 ye ar3, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacroase, C ‘Ticket 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum. —For prospectus apply SEC RETARY. 


{ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 5.W. 15. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
Chairman: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fair- 
bairn ; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G, Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships, Loan Fund and 4 from the Board of Education, apply to 
the Principal, Miss E. E. L AWRE N¢ 


ULDOOR LIFE.—OLD = NWICK FAR M, NEWBU RY 
(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. Thorough 
training equipping girls to start small enterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, 
and bees on up-to-date lines. Carpentering, poultry, fruit-canning. Full 
theoretical instruction.—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 
B gpey ee ol FOR LADIES at [eden College, Kingst« 
nr. Canterbury ; 300 it. above sea level. Practical comprehensive trainin 
individual consideration. Year begins mid- September —Apply PRINCIPALS, 








FXO Gentlewomen.—Gardening, Poultry Manage ment, Dairy 
Work. Practica! instruction by expert and cert.teachers. Lovely old esse 
house and grounds. = Apply Princip il, Lee House, Marwood, Barnstaple,N.Devon. 


NNANDALE Poultry Farm, Wor! le, 3 miles from Weston- 
super-Mare. A Training Sci.ool for girls just left school to fit them for 
starting small Enterprises on their own. Po iltry, pigs, gardening, carpentering 
and cooking taught. Home life and persona! care of each individual girl’s health 
and capacity.—Principal, Mrs. ST. JOHUNSLON, A.B.S.A 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
yerexrasours COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Chairman of Governors: Rev. I. Dz. ‘est M.A., D.D. 
Principal : Miss DAVIE, B. 

The Governors having purchased “ WENTW ORTH “LODGE,” the Bourne- 
mouth residence of the late Viscount Portman, with grounds of 9} acres and 
a frontage to the sea of 400 feet, overlooking Bournemouth Bay, the School 
will be transferred to the new premises as soon as the necessary terations and 
additions can be carried out. 

The School will be thoroughly equipped and up-to-date in every way, and 
additional accommodation for boarders will be provided. 

Application for vacancies should be made at once. 

Pupils are prepared for the University. Domestic Science Department. 
Illustrated prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, “ Towerfield,” Annexe, Bourne- 
mouth. 


cy" STERTON SCHOOL, KIRKBY LONSDALE, 
WESTMORLAND. 





FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
Head-Mistress: Miss D. DEB. DOBSON, M.A. (St. Andrews), late of The Ladies’ 
College, Cheltenham. 


Frers:—Daughters of clerey, including Medical Attendance and Laundry, 
£60 per annum ; daughters of laity, including Laundry ana 10s. per term Medical 
Fee, £101 10s. per annum, 

Special Grants, Exhibitions and ‘Scholarships for daughters of clergy. 

Thorough education on modern lines in beautiful and healthy surroundings. 
Girls are prepared for the Universities, individual attention being given to each 
girl with a view to a career suited to her special capacity. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


GNES, LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends “ THE 
LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, with 
thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Fntire charge of Children 
with parents abroad, Resident trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 mins. from 
sea.—For illus. prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER. 


| een HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W.65. 


Principal—Miss P. PARKER, 
Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attention 
to Languages. English, Art, Music. Large grounds, Fees, £105 to £120 a year. 
Officers’ daughters, £105 a year 


—_— HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT 
FOUNDED 1850. 


Principal {i BRENDA WIONTINGALE, M.A., London. 
rincIpAls {Miss VIOLET M. FIELD 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. 
(Res@ent only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to a } ae Method), 


LANGUAGES, 
LECTURES BY W ELL-KNOW : PROFESSORS. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 

4 FOR GIRLS, transferred from meagnees. Principal, Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A. Dublin. orough education on modern lines. 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and-for the universities if required. 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing. 


GIRLS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
ST. DAVID’S, ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY. 


Miss I. L. RHYS, Somerville College, Oxford Final Honours School of Modern 
History, M.A. Dublin and ores late Head-Mistress of the Belvedere Schoo! 
D.8.T.), Liverpool, and 
Miss GWENDOLINE Riis, late House-Mistress at the Belvedere School. 
Girls are given a thorough education up to the age of 14. 
The bulldings, standing in 104 acres, are those hitherto occupled by NORTH- 
LANDS SCHOOL. 


NHE VYNE IN HAMPSHIRE, BASINGSTOKE.—Next 
deren ects tephetee Sh—Tee pepe cgply the ERAD- 


—_ DOWNS SCHOOL, EAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 


] INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education. 
___Head- Mistress: Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons, Sch.). 
TTPPER CHINE 5, SHANKLIN, I.W.—Eighte acres, near sea. 
Excellent premises and sound education. Preparation for Universities. Music, 
Arts, Languages, Games, Riding. Domestic Science Dept. Individual attention, 


ILTON HOUSE, READING. 
PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Rn ay of parents residing abroad are received, and may remain during 
rolidays. 
Principals : The Misses POCOCK. Prospectus on application to the Secretary. 


H I GH FIELD 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 


Private Residential School for Girls. Tele.: “ Watford 616.” 
ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE. 
(On the Poard of Education's list of Efficient Schools.) 

Mountain and sea air. 

The aim of the School is to give a sound education on public school lines. 
Modern classrooms, laboratory, and gymnasium. Good and safe bathing. 
Playing field. Escort from Euston, Leeds, Manchester, and Carlisle.-—For 
prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 


S' ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 


























GIRLS, 




















DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 


Head-Mistress: Miss MARG ARET I FL “LOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos 
Cambrid 
Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term ; Tanghtes of Laity, £40 a term. 
Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling conditions of the Foundation. 
Scholarships to the Universities. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 





OURS CLEMENCE ISAURE., 


French School of ome character, near Hyde Park. Boarding and day 
girls. Pupils can specialize in subjects required, including English, Dressmaking 
and Millinery. hest references.—For further particulars apply C., c/o Messrs, 
GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 3 


IIVHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 

years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health, 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New domestic 
Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket, 
~ for Exams.—Principal, Miss L. C. DODD. 


MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
S pat SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Wide train services for day-boarders.— 
Principal, Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, Late Scholar Newnham College, Cambridge, 
and of the Maria Grey Training College. 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings In beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 
aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. The first of the New School 
Movement. Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 135 acres. 
‘To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map 
of England to-day than Abbotsholme.”"—G. STANLEY HALL. 
For terms, &c., apply to the WARDEN, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire, 
or to Colonel B. R. WARD, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotshoime 
Association, 41 Palace Mansions, Kensington, W. 14. 


.REGHORN CASTLE SCHOOL, COLINTON, MID- 

LOTHIAN.—Prepares boys of 7 to 15 for Public Schools and Dartmouth, 

Loys now being entered for future dates, Head-Masters: H. M. RUSH, B.A, 

(formerly Head-Master of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School), and R. W, 

BURTON, M.C., B.A. (formerly of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School).— 

Prospectuses, &c., from the HEAD-MASTERS or the SECRETARY, 17 Rutland 
Street, Edinburgh. 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—An ancient Public 
School of 150 boys offering great advantages to University candidates, 

Close Scholarships to B.N.C., Oxford, and St. John’s College, Cambridge, also 
Leaving Exhibitions. Boating, 0.T.C., Rugby Football. Autumn Term begins 
September 18th. Entrance Exhibitions may also be awarded, and boys capable 
of going straight into Form VI. and taking an Advanced Course in Classics or 
Mathematics would be eligible. —For prospectus apply to the HEAD-' MASTE R, 
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FOREIGN. 


ey LAUSANNE, “ VILLA BIENVENUE.” 
First-class Boarding School for finishing Girls. Highly recommended. 
Thorough education. Languages, Music, &c. Summer and Winter Sports. 
Escort from London.—For prospectus, &c., write to Principals, Mmes. RU FER. 


[Hee ENGLISH SCHOOL, ALASSIO, RIVIERA, ITAL ya 
Principals: Miss GALTON and Miss RUTH PETO (Lady Mar; zaret 

Hall, Oxford), will re-open on October 2nd. Boarders (Girls and Little 

and Day Pupils. Miss Peto (North Cheriton, Templecombe) can be tetervie wed 

London, and will, with Matron, escort pupils to Italy end September. 
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PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
E LOCUTION. — Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 


will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking. 

Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 
Lecturers, and Ladies. 446 Strand (Charing Cross), W.C. 2. 


RADUATE receives in residenee in her flat (near Hyde 

Park) THREE or FOUR GIRLS beyond school age desiring supple- 

mentary education.—Write Miss HODGSON, c/o The Registrar, Joint Agency 
for Women Teachers, Oakley House, Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 


N OXFORD GRADUATE, with many years most successful 
experience as a PRIVATE TUTOR, will take TWO boys of excellent 
character and fair ability at about half the usual fees. Country house, South 
coast, Highest references.—Apply, Messrs. GABBITAS, TH RING & CO., Educa- 
tional Agents, 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


TAMMERING.—H. D. wishes to recommend a specialist 

successful in own case.—Box 1126, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 2. 

‘i DEAF.—Miss Boultbee’s method of teaching Lip- 


reading has proved an effectual aid to defective he kom Appointments 
made.—Address 125B St. James’ Court, Bue a um Gate, <e 



































SCHOLASTIC “AGENCIES. 
s CHOOLS Information and carefully considered 
advice can be obtained f 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Scholastic Agents, 
who have many years’ experience and extensive 
a. of — vocational training, and 
’ all forms of occupation at home and abroad. 

AREERS. Write for free booklets ““ON THE CHOICE OF A 
SCHOOL” and“ ON THECHOICE OF A CAREER.” 

61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. ‘Phones—Mayfair 1063 and 1064. 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 

is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
86 Sackville Street, London, W. L. Telephone: Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Tnring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. ‘They will also be giad to supply fuil information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial 


Work, Agriculture and Horticulture. 
NO CHARGE WHATEVER» 1S MADE TO PARENTS. 


YCHOOLS GIRLS. 
Ne! TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR KACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION, 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools 
and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information, 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4, 
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AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
ONALD MASSEY, Literary Ageat. No reading fee 


charged. tiood short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 
Serials from about 80,000 words. Where critici ism is required a small fee is 
charged. Authors’ MS3. typed.—RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, 
Doctors’ Commons, London, E uC. 4. 


j\ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
to write, what to write about, where to sell. FE xpe Tt guidance, real tr ain- 
in g. Interestit 1g boc klet free. —Regent Institute (De pt. 8i 5), 2 22 2 Be dford St., W.C. 2. 

















TOURS, &c. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—First-class throughout. 
Established 1900. Oct. 3rd, Italy, 28 days, 79 gns. Nov. 7, Algeria- 
Tunisia, 30 days, 98 gns. Nov. 1: 3th, Greece, across oo 86 days, 175 gns.— 
N. 8. BISHOP, Ff. R.G snes Bane Auckland Road, S.E. 


a om ae 
N 


ER. A Ro S Ss 

“MURALINE.” The Dry pwede Washable Water Paint. Sold in 40 
shades in 2}, 5 and 7 lb. packets. “ VITROLITE,” the Greenhouse Paint. 
Superior to White Lead. 


Full particulars s from W. CARSON & SONS, Battersea, 8.W. 11. 


EAL LACE—YOUGHAL. Suitable W edding Present. 
Beautiful needlepoint and Irish Crochet. Handkerchiefs, laces, collars, 
modesty slips, scarves, luncheon sets, teacloths, albs, cottas, direct from Industry. 
—PRESENTATION CONVENT, Youghal, Co. Cork. 
I ONT BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” SUITS, 
OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, c., equal to new. Write for og 
price list or send garments for free estimate—LONDON TURNING CO. 
(Dept. A), 97 Downs Park Road, London, E.5. ‘Phone: Dalston 1530. 











SS heen { PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 

scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who re celve PRIVATE PATIENTS Me ental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application vy Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medic al, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 12 Stratford | Piace, Oxford St., W. 1. 


T EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 
of 160 Inns and Hotek managed by the People’s Refreshment House 
Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 74 per cent.) or 6 per cent. 
Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Rege nt Street, W.1. 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, 
from £2 2s. Specimens sent free.—HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street 
London, We Bs Sale 
A RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT. —Highest V Value 





assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. Lest prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 

8S. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


. PPLES packed ‘in boxes, assorted Cooking and Dessert, 


A bushel (40 Ibs.), 11s.; half-bushel, 7s. Rail paid England. J ondon, 
9s. and 6s.—CHEVALLIER, Aspall Hall, Debenham, Suffolk, Saas It 


lis LAT TIS is as simple and safe to use as it is sure in its 

No trouble or disagreeableness about it. Never fails to exter- 
A coahne aches. Harmless to domestic animals.—1ls. 6d., 28. 8d. or 5s. 
per tin, post free, from HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheifield. 


5/- 


——— 


2/= WI 


~ ONE MILLION 


—_ AND WOMEN paired 


- - who will give - - 


FIVE SHILLINGS A YEAR. 


maintain the whole Lite-Boat Service round our 5,000 mules Oi Coast. 
ear the Institution received 586,968 Five Shillings, and the deficit on 
the year's working was £110,000. 
During the first seven months of this vear it has received 


312,632 FIVE SHILLINGS. 

It still urgently needs 637,368 FIVE SHILLINGS. 

wil you be ** QNE IN A MILLION ”? _ tt <0, please 
SEND YOUR FIVE SHILLINGS TO-DAY 

and remember the Life-Boats in your Will. 
THEY RECEIVE NOT ONE PENNY FROM THE STATE. 
LORD HARROWBY, Hon, Treas, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Sec 

ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
22 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 


CHURCH CONGRESS 





TO SAVE THE 
SHIPWRECKED 











SHEFFIELD.—October 10, 11, 12 & 13. 








MEMBERS’ TICKETS, to admit to all Official Sessions, 
%s. 6d. each. Platform tickets to Meetings for Men, Women, 
Boys, and Girls, 2s. 6d. each. NO RESERVED SEATS. One 
Copy of Official Programme free. Tickets and information 
from THE CONGRESS SECRETARIES, CHURCH HOUSE, 
SHEFFIELD. 


Tickets may also be bought from the S8.P.C.K., Northumber- 
land Avenue, W.C.2; CHURCH HOUSE, Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster, S.W.1; or THE EXHIBITION OFFICES, 
Maliravers House, Arundel Street, W.C. 2. 





If the bonuses just declared continue uninter- 
ruptedly an assurance at death will be 
doubled after 37 years and trebled after 
55 years. An assurance of £1,000 costs 
£27 or £34 a year to men aged 30 or 40 
next birthday respectively. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 2 


W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager 


No Commission 


No Shareholders 





If you are considering 
Life Assurance 


you will find 
that the Policy 
which provides 
best for every 
emergency 
likely to arise 1s 
that issued by 
the 


SCOTTISH 
WIDOWS FUND 


The Largest British Mutual Life Office. 


Founded 1815. 


Head Office: 9, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 
(G. J. Lidstone, Manager and Actuary 
London Offices: 28, Cornhill, E.C.3 (Phone: 
Avenue 1066), and 17, Waterloo Place, 

S.W.1 ('Phone: Gerrard 5021). 















Send for this 
Leaflet and read 
How you can Buy a House 


It tells how you can purchase your own home 
and in the ev ent ic? death leave it free of debt. 


Writ for Li * House ; Purchase ? Sch me." 


(Funds over £10,000, 000. ) 
United Kingdom Provident Instn. 


196, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
Chairman:—The Rt. Hon. Walter Runciman, 
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By Appointment, 


The Golden Wine of England 


IDER is England’s Golden Wine, 
just as Champagne is the Golden 
Wine of France. Bulmer’s Cham- 
pagne Cider is prepared from the juice of 
the apple by exactly the sameslow and costly 
processes as the Champagne of France. 
It is just as refreshing and exhilarating— 
an ideal drink for gouty and rheumatic 
subjects. Write for booklet “ The Golden 
Wine of England,” to 
H. P. BULMER & Co., 


(ON Grant COR 


A Most Excellent Wine from the Wood. 
Ss 4 PER DOZEN BOTTLES, Carriage Paid 
| = Send %. for Two Triai Bottles, Pos! Free. 


MAT TESS GLOAG & SON, 
Bordeaux House 
PERTH, SCOTLAND. 


Lrp., Hererorp. 






































PRATT’S 


PERFECTION SPIRIT 


FIRST AND 
STILL LEADING 


ANCLO -AMERICAN O!t CO.LTD., LONOON, S.w.|I. 











THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Gray and tha Remady. 


By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“ Alopecia Areata,” “‘'The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c. 


“Everybody should read this book.’’—Scotsman. 
“The new tacts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.”—The Guardian. 
*The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.’”’-—Medical Record. 


Pric> 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Des 37), 117 S:. Gaorg:'s Road, Se!gravia, 
London, S.W. 1. 








THE OVERSEAS VISITORS’ GUIDE 
To LONDON and the British Isles. 
Visitors and Lovers of Historical and Literary London 
1/6 


1/6 should secure this Guide “ par excellence,” by Alwyn Pride, 
from all booksellers or 
FORSTER GROOM & CO., LTD., 15 Charing Cross, London, S.W.1. 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS & SERIALS. 


WHetoon & WESLEY, Ltd., have the ogee stock in the country of 
Booksin all Departments of Scie nee and Natural History, also Transactions and 
Journals of Learned Societies, &c., in sets, runs, and single volumes or numbers, 
LIBRARIES OR SMALL PARCELS PURCHASED. 
Separate Catalogues on all subjects, twopence cach, post free. 
®, 3 & 4 ARTHUR ST.,NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON. W.C. 
Telephone; Gerrard 1412, 





2 


EVERY BOOK YOU 
WANT TO READ 


can be obtained through the Circulating Library of 
The Times Book Club. And just at the time when you 
want to read tt. 


You need not ‘‘ wait your turn’ for a new book that 
is in general demand. If it is not on the shelves of the 
Library when you ask for it, i¢ will be bought specially 
from the Publishers for you. The only exceptions to 
this rule are expensive technical works, etc., and a few 
for which there is no general demand. 


A subscriber writes :— 


“In forwarding cheque for renewal of my subscription te 
the Guaranteed Section of your Library, I should like to bear 
my testimony to the excellence of the Library. To my mind 
it is about as perfect as a Circulating Library can be. I have 
had during the year 100 books, mostly of a solid character 
(history, biography, memoirs, etc.), and frequently I have 
obtained such books on the day of publication. 

‘I should add my appreciation of the courtesy and prompti- 
tude I experience when changing books personally.” 


Write for rates and conditions of Subscription to the 
Librarian. 


TIMES BOOK CLUB 


42 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W.1. 





WHEREVER YOU MAY BE 
OR WHEREVER YOU MAY GO 


your reading and writing needs can be satisfied by 
W. H. Smith & Son. At home they have over 1,000 
branches, and on the Continent typical W.H.S. book- 
shops will be found in Paris and Brussels. ‘Travellers or 
residents in foreign parts can keep in touch with home 
through the W.H.S. Postal Service, full particulars of 
which are contained in the POSTAL, PRESS GUIDE, 
sent free on request. 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


Head Office: STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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socks and happy feet. 








A NORFOLK JACKET, a pair of old flannel trousers— 
anything and everything is possible if only your shoes are right. 


THE LOTUS VELDTSCHOEN will carry you through 
rain, through thaw, through wet long grass, through peat 
bogs and over the stepping stones of running streams, and 
will land you home at the end of the day with crisp, dry 
Not a freak shoe by any means, but, 
in its varying makes and ranges, the correct thing among all 
the company of sun-burnt weather-tanned men. 


Lotus 


VELDTSCHOEN 
LOTUS LTD. STAFFORD & Northampton. 


Boots + 63/- 
Shoes - 55/- 
Black and Brown 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE 





























EHRMANNS 
WINES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


Taking into account increased Duty, the following are 
practically PRE-WAR PRICES. 


Reliable Quality. SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


Per dozen. 
HAUT ST. EMILION, Superior 
CLARET. {Dinner Claret, 1917 .. os : oe 24/- 


GRAVES. io I qurcudue Excellent White Dinner = 





Wine 
BURGUNDY, POMMARD sae Great bargain. ° 30/- 
CAROUGEOT CHAMBERTIN. a 
BURGUNDY. {a very superior growth .. - 
HOCK. NIERSTEINER, Superior... a 


MOSELLE, 2i:1.1.:R SCHWARZE KATZ 19190 3G/ 
CHAMPAGNE. {£2RMANN & FILS’ GOLDEN 4 = 


GOBLET,” to11. Highest class 
SAUMUR. BOUVET-LADUBAY, medium dry .. 
SPARKLING MUSCATEL, High-class Cuvée ., a4). 
PORT. FINE RUBY TAWNY .. a So 49/- 
SHERRY. SUPERIOR PALE MEDIUM DRY 42/= 
COGNAC, SUPERIOR FRENCH .-150/- 


GRAND FINE CHAMPAGNE 


COGNAC. COGNAC, Guaranteed 56 years old; i: 360/- 


iny aluable in case of illness 


WHISKY, PURE OLD MALT, small ona 144/- 
The Famous FERGUSON’S 
WHISKY. {« LIQUEUR SPECIALITE,” great a 5G/- 


Write for “ Pink List,” quoting unsurpassed assortment of 
Wines and Spirits at Market Prices. 


EHRMANNS, 
43 & 44 Finsbury Square, Leadon, E.C. 2. 


Please quote “ S.” 




















your pipe 


what do you find? A sodden 
mass of unsmokable refuse, 


or just a few flakes of soft 


white ash? 


Three Nuns Tobacco is peculiar in 
that you can smoke it right down 
to the very bottom of the bowl, and 
find the last whiff of all just as 
cool and sweet and fragrant as the 
first. The curious cut ensures that ; 
for each little circle of tobacco is 
a perfect blend in itse!f, so that 
nothing is left to chance in the way 
you pack your pipe. And there’s 
ee no dust or waste. Hence Three Nuns 
is the most economical tobacco you 
can smoke. 


THREE NUNS 


Tobacco 


Sold everywhere in the following packings only : 


Packets - l-oz. 1/2—2-oz. 2/4 
Tins - « 2-oz. 2/4—4-oz. 4/8 


Stephen Mitchell & Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco 


Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Limited, 
6, St. Andrew Sguare, Glasgow. 
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ASK YOUR. LIBRARY 
THE HEART OF ARABIA 


A Record of Travel and Exploration. By H. ST. J. B. 
PHILBY. Two volumes. Many Illustrations and Maps. 
63s. net. 


By a series of chances Mr. Philby found himself, for the best part 
of 1918, the sole representative of Great Britain in the very heart 
of Arabia. To these chances the world owes this long and deeply 
interesting record of his solitary journey. He crossed Arabia from 
the Persian Gulf to the Red Sea, travelling for more than half his 
wanderings over ground hitherto tusexplored. The full and 
careful observations made by Mr. Philby and the geographical data, 
on the basis of which the Royal Geogr: aphie al Society has succeeded 
in charting vast tracks of country, are in a very real ecnc> landmarks 
in pioneering literature. 


FREQUENTED WAYS 
By MARION I. NEWBIGIN. Illustrated. 15s. net. 


Spectator.—‘‘ In closing this book we ag | that Dr. Newbigin has 
done with geography what Pr has done with 
biclogy. . . . Her success is Geen Her sureness in 
arranging her huge mass of material, the gathering of.swhich is alone 
a noble life’s work, has resulted in a picture before which the most 
frivolous of mortals would pause. Mountains, valleys, seas, move 
from their stations and play their part in the drama of the universe, 
in which man, it seems, has but a minor part. . . It is impossible 
in a short review to mention a tenth part of the book's prefusion 
of inspiring facts, any one of which stimulates the imagination 
to rich and joyful speculation. Justly to show the qualities 
of the book we sholild quote from every chapter, for each marks a 
phase in the accumulative effort of the author, and in so doing 
oe ates its own special beauty of atmosphere, 


THE WESTERN QUESTION IN TURKEY 
AND GREECE 


By ARNOLD TOYNBEE. Maps. 18s. net. 


Manchester Guardian,—‘ Professor Toynbee has except ay qualifica- 
tions for the task he al rtakes in this volume, and his book will 
be read with respect by ail who value knowledge, conscientious 
scholarship, and a rare grasp of history, and with pleasure by 
all who admire skill and art in bringing to the aid of such studies the 
large and illuminating ideas of an imaginative and generalizing mind.” 


CANNIBAL LAND 
Adventures with a Camera in the 


MARTIN JOHNSON. Illustrated. 


BRITISH NORTH BORNEO 


Its History, Resources and Native 











New 


12s. 


Hebrides. 
Gd. net. 


By 


Tribes. 


By OWEN 


RUTTER, F.R.C.S. Illustrated. 21s. net. 
THE SECOND EMPIRE 
By PHILIP GUEDALLA.  lés. net. 


Sunday Times.—“Mr. Guedalla’s brilliantly written and exhaust- 
ively documented volume. . . Mr. Guedalla had to solve the 
proble m of investing with interest the ¢ areer of a melancholy dullard, 
Thanks to an encyclopaedic knowledge of his period and a style of 
unfailing pungency and vivacity, he has succeeded,’ 


4 ’ 
MONEY AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
AFTER 1914 . By GUSTAV CASSEL. 10s. Gd. 

Dr. Cassel, described by Mr. Lloyd George as *“* one of the most 
briliiant economists in the world,” presents in this important 
volume a detailed analysis of the fortunes of the world’s monetary 
system from the outbreak of war to the present day. He addresses 
a wider and less expert public than in his ‘“* Memoranda on the World’s 
Monetary Problems,” and makes clear to any inteiligent reader what 
has happened to money, why it has happened, and how the 
damage can be repaired. 


FICTION 


net. 








r ~ 7 
THE OUTSIDER 
By MAURICE SAMUEL. 7s. 6d. net. 
Near East.—* A brilliant and pathetic study.” 
Liverpool Courier.—* As gripping and moving a novel as the 
most jaded could desire.’’ 
Times Literary Supplement.—‘‘ There is a very moving picture, 
oe wh without sentimentality, of Carmen's passionate devotion. 
‘ It is not a pleasant tale, but is told with great ability.” 


LOV E’S LEGEND 


By H. FIELDING HALL, Author of ‘‘The Soul of a 
People,” ete. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE BENT TWIG 
By DOROTHY CANFIELD. 7s. 6d. net. 
SHE BLOWS! 
By W. J. HOPKINS. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
J. J. B. in the Athenacum.—‘*T am not going to compare ‘She 
Blows’ with ‘Moby Dick" or ‘The Cruise of the Cachalot’; I am 


going to keep it on the shelf beside them—three of the best—all 


different.” 

Dailu News,—*‘She Blows’ is a not unworthy er er to 
Trelawney’s ‘Adventures of a Younger Son” . . A most 
admirable book of adventure.” 

SNOW BLIND 
By KATHARINE BURT. 7s. 6d. net. A Western 


Author of “‘ The Branding, Iron,” ete. 


CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. 
LONDON * BOMBAY * SYDNEY 


thriller by the 














NATIONAL REVIEW 


EDITED BY L. J. MAXSE 
September 1922 
Episodes of the Month 


Two Revolutions—A Comparison 
By STEPHANE LAUZANNE 


(Editor-in-Chief of Le Matin) 


Women Electors and Foreign Affairs 


By MISS EDITH SELLERS 
Battle-Honours, 1914-18 = By C. T. ATKINSON 
The Wail of the Weary 


By ONE OF THEM 
“Mr. W. H.” and “ Our Ever-Living Poet” 
By Lt.-Col. B. R. WARD, C.M.G, 
A Western Deer Forest and its Wild Life 
By SETON GORDON 
The Origin and Early Development of 
Lawn Tennis By E. B. NOEL 
The Outlock in the Indian Civil Service 
By DELHI 
Realistic Religions 
By HER HIGHNESS THE RANEE OF fags AWAK 
Shelley in Wales By A. G. BRADLEY 
Some Parasites of the Beaver 
By HAROLD RUSSELL 
Matrimonial Jurisdiction in India 
By The Hon. Mr. JUSTICE WALSH (India) 


Correspondence Section : 
Deflation and Disaster By ARTHUR KITSON 
The Ethics of Assassination By Brig.-Gen. J. C. S. CAMPBELL 
Golf as a Scapegoat By *“ PLUS ONE" 


Price 3s. net. 
43 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1. 





DISCOVERY 


A MONTHLY POPULAR JOURNAL OF KNOWLEDGE 


Edited by EDWARD LIVEING, B.A. 
Scientific Adviser: A. S. RUSSELL, D.Sc. 

Few thinking people can have failed to notic 
advance during the last few years in our nanionins about our- 
selves, individually, socially and racially, and about the world 
and universe in which we live. DISCOVE RY is the only 
journal that deals comprehensively, and yet in simple, un- 
technical language, with riew work in the fields of the arts and 
sciences. Moreover, its articles are written by well-known 
experts, in many cases by the very men who have made the 

actual discoveries, about which they write. 


CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


EPItoRIAL Notes. 
IMPRESSIONS OF GREENLAND'S PLANT LIFE. Prof. A. C. Seward. 
ECLIPSES OF THE SUN. H. Spencer Toy. 
GALILEO, THE ROMAN INQUISITION, AND MODERN ITALIAN PHILOSOPHYs 

Prof. ‘T. Okey. 
j.S.1 


a remarkable 


Sex AND Its DETERMTNATION.—IT. iuxley, 
NEWS AND NOTES OF 1HE MONTH. 

NEw LIGHT ON A NEGLECTED CENTURY OF DRITISH SCULPTURE. 
REVIEWS OF Books. Looks RECEIVED. CoRRESPO 


ILLUSTRATED 1S. wet MONTHLY. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 


Mrs. Esdaile. 
INDENCE. 














EDITH WHARTON’S 


new novel 


THE GLIMPSES OF THE 
MOON 


A romance of wide popular appeal—of those supreme 
moments in married life when love stands on trial 
but passes triumphantly through all temptation. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 25 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON. 











inde ne 


PDEs 
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George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 


Happy India. 
By ARNOLD LUPTON, us. 
** Mr. Arnold Lupton has done good service by calling attention 
to an aspect of the Indian problem that threatens to be submerged 
by the political imbroglios of the hour.’’"—lWestern Daily Press. 





Let France Explain. 
By FREDERICK BAUSMAN. 
“It should certainly be read side by side with works that 
seek to establish an entirely different set of responsibilities, 
for he relies more upon documentary evidence than upon 


rhetoric.’’—Outlook. 


10s. 6d. 


Just out. 
1os. 6d. 


Elements of Plant Biology. 
By A. G. TANSLEY, F.R.S. Illustrated. 
While primarily intended for first-year university students, 
the work will be useful to teachers in the highest forms of schools 
and training 


COLIC LCS. 


The Psychology of Misconduct, Vice 
and Crime. Just out. 
By BERNARD HOLLANDER, M.D. 7s. 6d. 
This work contains the observations ard reflections of a 
well-known mental specialist based on twenty-five years’ 
experience in the treatment of mental and moral defects. 


Fundamental Conceptions of Psycho- 
Analysis. 
By A. A. BRILL, M.D. 
“We do not know of any introduction to the subject so 
good as this one, it summarizes in a clear and memorable form 
a mass of useful information.’’—Spectator. 


12s. 6d. 





Ruskin House, 40 Museum Street, London, W.C. 1 
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A Treat for Johnsonians. 


YOUNG BOSWELL 


BY CHAUNCEY B. TINKER. 





A very important contribution to Johnsonian literature con- 

taining much new material including hitherto unpublished 

letters from Boswell to Rousseau, Oliver Goldsmith, and his 
friend William ‘Temple. 


Large 8vo. Illustrated, 15s. net. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
24 Bedford St., W.C.2. 


AUSTRIA’S FATE 


Ince more the problem of the financial position of 
Austria has been referred to the League of Nations ! 


THE FINANCIAL 
RECONSTITUTION OF 
AUSTRIA 6. nex) 


is the League of Nations’ reply to the original 
request of the Supreme Council made in March, 
1921, to investigate the financial prospects of the 
Austrian Republic and to report on the need for 
and possibility of reconstruction. The book is 
essential to all students of Central Europe. 


Published by 
CONSTABLE & CO., LTD., 10 ORANGE STREET, W.C. 2 




















RECONSTRUCTION 
IN EUROPE. 


Vil. 


Edited by JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES. 


Manchester Guardian 
Commercial. 


I. RAILWAYS. 


Railways, Meters and Aeroplanes — The 


Future. 
LORD MONTAGU OF BEAULIEU. 
Present Prospects of British Railways. 
R. L. WEDGWOOD. 


Problems of European Transport. 
SIR FRANCIS DENT, C.V.O. 


Articles by the leading European Authorities 
on the Railway Problems of France, Germany, 
the Balkans, Roumania, Poland and the Baltic 
States. 


Il. COAL. 


Recent Histery of the British Coal Industry. 
R. H. TAWNEY. 

The Efficiency of the British Coal Industry. 
WALLACE THORNEYCROFT. 
A series of articles on the French and 
German Coal Situation, with special reference 
to the Deliveries of Reparation Coal and their 

reaction on the British Coal Industry. 


lil. IRON, STEEL ‘AND 
ENGINEERING.. 


The Influence of the War and the Ministry 

of Munitions on British Iron and Steel. 

W. T. LAYTON, C.B.E., C.H. 

Post-War Situation of British Engineering 
Industries. 

W. L. HICHENS. 

Articles dealing with these industries in 

France, Italy, Belgium, Germany and Czecho- 

slovakia, with special reference to relative Costs 

of Production. 


PAGES 64. ONE SHILLING 
(Post free from Guardian Office, Manchester}- 
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HE MEDICI SOCIETY is happy to report that many important prints, the stock of which has 
for so long been exhausted, are once more available ; also many renowned masterpieces are 
included in the Society’s forthcoming publications. Among the former may be mentioned The 

Primavera of Botticelli; three Raphaels—The Sistine Madonna, the lovely Madonna della Tenda from 
Munich, and the triptych Crucifixion from the Hermitage—again take their place in the list. Among 
the Flemish and Dutch Schools are The Tribute Money by Titian from the Dresden Gallery and 
Miereveld’s fascinating Child with a Parrot from the Hermitage, and from the same Gallery Vandyke’s 
magnificent portrait of Philip Lord Wharton is again available, as is also the superb Vermeer, 
The Pearl Necklace, and Spain is represented by Murillo’s S. Anthony and Velasquez’s (?) 
Captain Borro, 


Medici Prints Once More Avatlable 


Italian 65 Botticelli Primavera 22} by 35} ims. 50s. od, 
= 31 Raphael Madonna della Tenda 22} by a ins. 30s. od, 
a 37 “ The Sistine Madonna ‘c of py 7 -, 50s. od, 

” 2 ” —_—— entre 25 xy 14} IMs. - 
The Crucifixion Wings cack a by i oe 50s. od, 
- 42 Titian The Tribute Money 204 by 22 ins. 30s. od, 
Flemish 32 Miereveld Child with a Parrot 17} by 15 ims. 27s. 6d. 
»” 23 Ruysdael The Chace 19} by 26} ins. 338. od. 
*” 12 Vandyke Philip Lord Wharton 19 by 15} ins. 27s. 6d. 
ae 6 Vermeer The Pearl Necklace 22 by 18 ins, 30s. od, 
Spanish 4 Murillo S$. Anthony 14 by 10} ins, 19s. 6d. 
‘ 3 Velasquez Captain Borro 25} by 14} ins. 30s. od. 


To turn to new publications, the following are now ready : Madame Vigée Lebrun’s The Boy in Red 
from the Wallace Collection, a subject never failing in charm and colouring; Van Eyck’s Leal 
Souvenir from the National Gallery, exquisitely mellow; and Vermeer’s A Girl Reading a Letter 
from the Dresden Gallery, an extremely beautiful and characteristic picture of the great Dutch master. 


In October The Society purposes to publish the famous tondo of the Botticelli School, The 
Madonna and Child with St. John and the Angel from the National Gallery ; The Perugino Triptych 
will be completed by the addition of the right wing. Terborch’s brilliant little figure of Helena van 
der Schalke from the Rijks Museum, Amsterdam, Van de Cappelle’s Calm at Sea and Corot’s 
Wood Gatherers complete the Autumn list, after which will follow Morone’s Madonna and Child 
from the National Gallery; Raphael’s Ansidei Madonna from the same source; the Head of a 
Young Woman from Berlin, now ascribed to Domenico Veneziano, formerly said to be by Piero della 
Francesca; The Ambassadors by Holbein from the National Gallery; the great portrait of 
Hendrickje Stoffels by Rembrandt from Berlin and the same master’s Stone Bridge from the Rijks 
Museum; the strong, sinister and superb Witch of Haarlem by Hals from Berlin, and last, but not least, 
the perfect masterpiece, The Little Street in Delft by Vermeer, recently acquired by the Rijks Muscum, 
sober, quiet, yet of extreme beauty. 


A well-illustrated catalogue containing information about new and forthcoming Medici prints is 
now ready; all interested are invited to apply for this. It is worthy of note that many Medici 
prints have been revised in price and are now cheaper. 


An Illustrated Catalogue of the Medici Prints may be had post free for 15. 


ef New Rucardi Quarto 
THE IDYLS OF THEOCRITUS BION, AND MOSCHUS 


Rendered into English Prose, with an Introductory Essay by ANDREW LANG. With 20 plates after the water- 
colour drawings by W. Russet, Frnt, A.R.W.S. In Two Volumes, sold only in sets. Bound in Michalet 
grey boards, {8 18s. 6d.; bound in limp Kelmscott vellum, £15 15s. 


Also a Special Edition of 12 numbered copies, printed on vellum, 10 only of which are for sale. Bound in 
limp Kelmscott vellum, gold lettering, with silk headband and register, and silk ties, with a duplicate set of the 
plates, mounted in cloth portfolio. Large crown 4to, 10} in. x 7? in. ‘Two volumes, {40 net. 


A Special Prospectus will be sent post free on application, 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY, LIMITED. 


By Appointment Art Publishers to H.M. the King. 
LONDON: 7 Grarron STREET, W.1; 63 Borp Srreet, LIVERPOOL. 755 Boylston Sr., Boston, U.S.A. 











London: Printed by W. Sruaiaur & Sons, Lrp., 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4; and published by ALFRED EVERSON for the “ SPECTATOR * (Limited), at their 
; ’ Qilice No. 13 York Street, Covent Garden, Loudon, W.C. 2, Saturday, September 9th, 1922, 
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